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Caldwell, leader of the Marshall 

Tucker Band, has joined with many 
other young country rockers to form a 
cult around Hank Williams Jr., much 
as other musicians did with Williams’ 
father after his death 25 years ago. 

““Every time I hear him sing, I feel a 

chill, man,’’ Caldwell says. But like 
Hank Sr., Hank Jr. rejects the notion 
of becoming an idol. Instead, he prefers 
to think of himself as a motorcycle 
rider, fisherman, hunter, farmer and 
cowboy. 

“T get a terrific kick out of working 
with my hands on the farm,’’ Hank Jr. 
notes. ‘‘My Grandpa Sheppard, who’s 
74, lives there, too. He’s very active. 
He recently bought a new tractor, 
which he uses.”’ 

When it comes to songwriting, Hank 
Jr. has created a style much different 
from that of his daddy. Even so, Hank 

_ Sr.’s music still means a great deal to 
him. 

ee | sometimes get tired of singing my 
own songs,’ he admits. ‘‘But I never 
get tired of Daddy’s. I continue to 
marvel at how he said so much with 
such simple lyrics.’’ 
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Witlie Nelson and Charley Pride 
might begin film careers in a Texas-set, 
Texas-filmed western, Return To 
Goliad. 

Singers Rusty Wier and Steve 
Fromholz, actor Slim Pickens and 
Academy Award-winner Ben Johnson 
already have signed for roles, says Ty 
Hardin, the former TV western star 
who will produce. : 

“T want Willie to write the movie 
score and to star in it,’’ Hardin says. 

But Nelson hasn’t made up his mind. 

“The script looks pretty good,’’ he 
says. ‘‘But we haven’t decided.”’ 

Paul “‘The Devil’ English, Nelson’s 


drummer and road manager, explains _ 


the singer’s reluctance: 

‘‘We know the music industry; but 
we don’t know the movie business, you 
see. If Willie has confidence in the 
people making the movie, though, he’ll 


do it.”’ 


Whena promoter skipped town with 
the $12,000 Crash Craddock was 
supposed to receive for a concert at 
Lake Ozark, Mo., not long ago, the 
singer refused to abandon his fans. He 
worked free. 

“‘The sheriff called with the bad news 
after we’d driven all night and were 
getting racked out for some sleep 
before the show,’’ says Dale Morris, 
Crash’s manager. 

“‘But there’d been so many tickets 
sold, we decided to stay and do the 
show for the people.”’ 


There really ain’t much difference 
between children and dogs, David 
Allen Coe claims. ‘‘You’re always 
tellin’ both of ’em to shut up and get 
out of the kitchen.”’ 

Some folks claim Coe 
“‘mellowed.’’ But he disagrees. 

‘I’m about as laid back as Attila the 
Hun,”’ he says. 


has 


lt’s entirely possible that Ronald 
Reagan wouldn’t be campaigning for 
the presidency today had it not been for 
_ Gene Autry. 


The two met in 1937 when Reagan 
was doing play-by-play announcing for 
a minor league baseball team in Des 
Moines. Autry, a hopeless sports 
addict, dropped by the broadcast booth 
to express admiration for Reagan’s 
work and to invite him out to a nearby 
movie set where he was filming a 
western. 

an was greatly impressed by 
what he saw and asked Autry how one 
got into motion pictures. Autry 
suggested to Reagan that he would be a 
fool to leave a job where he was paid to 
attend a baseball game. 

In reflection, the former western 
actor said: ‘‘If he had listened to me, 
he’d probably still be announcing 


- today — in the big leagues — instead of 


traveling all over the United States 
looking for a job.”’ ‘ 


The Amazing Rhythm Aces escaped 
arrest but their frogs wound up in jail 
after Beverly Hills police raided a 
seemingly innocent jumping contest a 
few weeks back. 


1 Hank Jr. 
never tires 
of Daddy’s 
songs. 


Trained frogs from Croaker College 
in Calavaras County were in the 
starting blocks and ready to begin a 
race along Santa Monica Blvd., says 
Aces’ Jeff Davis. 

“It was crazy! The frogs had 
cheerleaders out there and everything. 
Then, all of a sudden, the police 
showed up.”’ 

Officers.took only the frogs into 
custody. 

“*T think it was because they weren’t 
on a leash,’’ says Jeff. ‘“‘They didn’t 
resist arrest. — 

‘“‘We were supposed to have the 
losing frogs’ legs for dinner. But we 
had to resort to salad and bagels after 
the police granted them a reprieve.”’ 
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Apparently, Barbara Mandrell has 
one fan who will do anything to get his 
hands on an autographed photo of the 
singer. 

Recently, Barbara visited an aunt 
and uncle in Glendora, Calif., and 
signed a picture for neighbors. Shortly 


Success has ruined Mickey Gilley’s 
golf game and put him on the road more 
than he’d like to be, but the frustration 


and loneliness he feels from time to 


time are emotions he deals with well. 


““‘We just bought a bus in December, 
and we've already put better than 
45,000 miles on it,’’ he says, relaxing 
before a show in Dallas. 


“‘But you have to love this business. 


after, a burglar broke into the neigh- 
bors’ home. 

“‘He took the TV, jewelry boxes and 
my autographed 8-by-10,"’ Barbara _ 
says. ‘‘I had to autograph enother ones 
to replace it.”’ wWHIS 


You have to love it all: ..the crowds. . 
all of it. . 
“Td like to be-with my wife and son 
more, but I’ve got an obligation to the 
people who’ve bought my records, | 
too,’’ Gilley says. = 
“Somebody who laid down his hard- | . 
earned money for a Mickey Gilley 
record in Ohio might never be able to 
come to Houston to see me, so I go to 
him. I owe that and more to my fans.”’ 
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John Moulder 


It’s closing time. The show’s over 
hundreds of fans press forward, 


arms outstretched toward the stage. 


The star puts aside his battered guitar, 


r squats in his jeans and T-shirt and 


accepts the pencils and scraps of paper 
admirers offer. Again and again he 
signs his name. Happy eyes sparkling 
shoulder-length hair matted by 
sweat ... streaks of gray creeping into 
his red heard. He’s having as much fun 
as the fans. 
Wearing a ‘‘Smokey-the-Bear’’ hat 
typical of Southern policemen, a 
sergeant walks onto the auditorium 


stage behind the star and says 
- ominously: 
ae elt you keep signing, boy, you’re 


et to sign your way into the city 
jai My 

Willie Nelson looks at the sergeant, 
then at the fans who are mostly 
youngsters. ‘‘I guess I’ll just go to jail 
then,”’ he says, as a band member goes 
to find a lieutenant to call off the over- 
zealous sarge. 


he: eae scene took place one recent 
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ight in Baton Rouge during a 
nationwide tour. Even though Willie 


had been an alien unknown in many 


Northern cities only a short time 
before, his audiences in the north were 
even larger and more enthusiastic than 
his established, fervid following 


_ throughout the Deep South 


He’d started out with five 
‘bodyguards, but by the time the tour 


<=, Was over he had fired all of them. Willie 


‘ 


doesn’t like anybody to come between 


» ~~~ -himself and his fans. Besides, as Willie 
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says: ‘“The people who come to see you 
and hear you aren’t going to hurt you. 
They’re your friends.”’ 


The onetime cotton picker from Ab- . 


bott, Texas, has achieved success in 


country music through his in- 
' dividuality and personal style. Though 
it has been rough and rocky traveling, 


he is trying his best to remain at the 
same level as the fans with whom he 
has been communicating so long by 
song. 


In the space of a few months, Willie 


_has become a national celebrity and 


has been spotlighted with the notoriety 
that goes along with such status. 


His albums Red Headed Stranger — 


and Sound In Your Mind have climbed 
to the top of the country charts, and his 
Blue Eyes Cryin’ In The Rain has won 
a Grammy, much to Willie’s surprise. 
“That one really came out of left field,”’ 
he said. 


The question now is: How far and 
how high can the Nelson balloon go? 

Almost six months ago, Willie sat in 
his bus at 2 a.m. after a West Texas 
performance and speculated about his 
popularity. 

“T figure my career will peak in six 
months,’’ he said. ‘‘It will peak and 
level off, as all careers always do. 

“Right now my records are hitting. 


'. And after 25 years of doing nothing 


right, it’s about time I did something 


| right.”’ 


He is. Six months later, Willie’s 


" songs are getting more air play than 


Fe ever and no gambler would make book 


* 
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on the heights to which Willie’s 
national popularity may soar. 

More than a decade before he con- 
verted the first of his legion of 
followers, however, Willie Nelson had 
appeared lost in the music business. 
The songs he wrote were recorded by 
many other artists. Many of them- 
including Night Life and Funny 
How Time Slips Away, became big 
hits.- But Willie could: make little 
headway as a performer. He recalled 
much later that the attitude of the 
establishment was: ‘‘He’s ahead of his 
time. He’ll just have to wait until his 
time comes.”’ 

Nashville did nothing to help him as 
a performer, he felt. He was under 
contract to RCA and felt they did not 
promote his albums. ‘‘I don’t know if 
the world was ready for Willie Nelson 
in those times,”’ Willie says. ““But RCA 
didn’t give the world a chance to find 
out.” 

When his contract expired in 1971, 
Willie signed with Atlantic and later 
paid $97,000 to buy his way out of that 
contract and secure artistic freedom. 
He then signed with Columbia on the 
conditions that he would have total 
creative control over the production of 
his records and Columbia would 
distribute and promote them. The 
result was the critically and popularly- 
acclaimed Red Headed Stranger then 
the equally acclaimed Sound In Your 
Mind. 

Under the agreement with Columbia, 
Willie recorded on his own label, Lone 


Star. 
About Red Headed Suncor Willie 


-says: ‘““There was no way that album 


could have come out if we had gone 
through normal channels. I didn’t 
know if it would sell myself. I had 
never been allowed to do my own 
record before.”’ 


he ‘‘outlaw’’ label that was at- 
tached to him and a few others was not 
an image he sought and he can’t un- 
derstand how the term came about. 
Willie says, although there’s no 
denying Willie is a Nashville rebel. 

“J guess they call me an outlaw 
because I don’t do it the way they think 
it should be done. But I’m glad to see 
the day of the outlaw coming in. We 
non-conformists are entitled to it, I 
think.”’ 

Willie doesn’t like music labels, he 
says. “I like my grandmother’s 
definition of music—anything that’s 
pleasing to the ear.”’ 

Willie has given a helping hand to 
numerous country-music personalities. 
He gave Charley Pride guidance 


through racially bigoted music circles. 


He’s helped boost the careers of a 
lot of performers, including Johnny 
Bush, Bill Callery, Milton Carroll and 
‘Jody Payne. 

“‘He advances money for the artists 
and their bands,’’ says Paul English, 
Willie’s drummer, road manager and 


- long-time friend. ‘‘He probably won’t 


ever get it all back, but he wants them 
to produce their own records.’’ 


Fifteen artists now record on Willie’s 


Lone Star Label. He also owns Abbott 
Limited Production Co., Liberty Hill 
Music Co., a publishing firm and Willie 
Nelson Music, Inc., which oversees 
them all f 

Willie has just completed the tran- 
saction to buy the Pedernales Country 
Club west of Austin on Lake Travis. 


WILLIE: ‘We deserve success’ 


‘They call me an outlaw because 
| don’t do it the way they think it 
should be done. But I’m glad to see 


“Tt was in receivership, and Willie 
stole it . . . for $200,000,’’ English says. 

Now Willie and Waylon will build a 
recording studio on the property, the 
entire project to cost $1 million. 

During the past few years, Willie has 
perhaps done more than any other 
performer to bring together people with 
different philosophies for a mutual 


appreciation of music. As Willie put it 


our time coming in.’ 


in a recent interview: “‘To me a hippie 
is a redneck with long hair and a red- 
neck is a hippie with his hair cut off. 
It’s not so much difference in hair as in 
attitude — whether he’d rather talk to 
you or fight you.”’ 

But there’s one thing even hippies 
and rednecks agree upon emphatically: 
the almost mystical, almost universal 
appeal of Willie Nelson and his music. 
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This ramblin’ generation 


This magazine is dedicated to 
Country Ramblers everywhere. 

And there are, literally, Ramblers 
everywhere—moving down the 
midnight streets of Chicago, working 
shrimp trawlers in Texas, herding 18- 
wheelers down Route 66, riding 
monster waves in Hawaii. - 

And there are the millions of 9-to-5 
white-collar employees—and the 
millions of swing-shift blue-collar 
workers—who ramble on Saturday 
nights to a fiercely honest new form of 
country music. : 

Ramblin’ and country music, that’s 
where our magazine is coming from. 

There’s a rebel spirit in new 
country music, in the music of, say, a 
Waylon Jennings. It’s a rebel spirit 
rooted in the need for personal 
freedom and a willingness to pay a 
price for that freedom—even if it 
means falling out with a pretty lady or 
a powerful recording company 
executive. 

Like Hank Williams, a pioneer 
Rambler, once declared: ‘I love you, 
Baby, but you got to understand ... 
when the Lord made me, he made a 
Ramblin’ Man.” 

Country Rambler was born of 
fundamental reasoning: Honesty is 
making one helluva comeback in 
America; honesty has always been 
the main crop in the country-music 
field; so, it’s not surprising that in- 
creasing numbers of today’s 


musicians and writers—many with 


both long hair and red necks—are 
plowing in that field. 

To its performers and listeners new 
country music represents much more 
than a merger of city rock and rural 
pickin’. It represents a step up from 
the despair of the 1960s—a climb 


toward the peak of America’s . 


potential. 

But new country music is NOT an 
exercise in plastic what’s-right-with- 
America flag-waving. It is simple 
music that reflects the needs of people 
who need one another within a 
framework of individual in- 
dependence. 

There are no howling revolutionary 
warnings, no bloodletting frenzies, no 
whimpering cries for help (‘I’m 
doing my own thing, but send the 
check, Mom’’) amorig the Country 
Ramblers. 

We believe today’s country music 
spins out of a noble generation, much 
like the generation that built a nation 
on a foundation of basic freedoms. 


This is'a generation that has lived 
through the Big Hustle and has 
learned how to hang tough—like a 
young poker player who’s learned to 
weigh the odds and wait patiently for 
the right cards. 

This is a generation that includes 
men like Kris Kristofferson, who 
bailed out of an_ establishment 


lifestyle he didn’t dig at the time, ~ 
drifted 


to Nashville, and wrote: 
“‘Nothin’ ain’t worth nothin’, but it’s 


‘free’, 


then added “If it soun 
Country, Man, that’s what it is ...””. 

This is the generation of Olympic 
discus champion Mac Wilkins who, 
furious over what he considered 
to be bureaucratic nit-picking, 
proclaimed: ‘I didn’t. win the Gold 
Medal'for the Olympic Committee; I 
won it for myself.”’ 

Kristofferson rebelled, Wilkins was 
outraged, but they still participated 
within a system. That’s the kind of 
attitude—the search for personal 
freedom through daring and creative 
free-thinking—that produced a 
Thomas Paine, a Henry Thoreau ... 
and a Hank Williams. 

Most of all, it’s an attitude 
generating a powerful new 
togetherness. While artists like Tom 
T. Hall, Willie Nelson, Don Williams, 
Bill Monroe, Randy Newman, Linda 
Ronstadt, Ramblin’ Jack Elliot and 
Marty Robbins fashion songs from 
their life experiences, people—a vast 


cross-section of people—are packing d 


auditoriums to listen. 
It adds up to a mixture of 40-year- 
olds thinking 20 and 20-year-olds 


thinking 40. There is a unique power |} 


in such a union. Just ain’t no 
Generation Gap among true Country 
Ramblers. 

Count on this: Country Rambler 
will take an upbeat course in its 


travels. We won’t be going after || 


rumor or speculation or .sen- 


‘sationalsim in our profiles and ar- 


ticles. And while we won’t ignore the 


bullshit we all have to step around in || 
- life, look for Rambler to resist trying || i 


to be ‘‘hip’’ by faking battles against 
monsters that don’t exist. 

Rambler will be taking a long look 
at the sunshine of life for the same 
reason that prompted Billy Joe 
Shaver to say: “If I’d never felt the 
sunshine, hell, I couldn’t curse the 
rain.” 

Rambler won’t have to hype ex- 
citement and interest. We’ll observe 


with curious eyes: Smiling, learning, |} 


probing and tracking the natural 
highs of living. Damn, there’s a ton of 
excitement and interest in just 
BEING a Rambler. 


Also count on this: Country 
Rambler will reach for the story 
behind the story: Traveling down a 
lonely road with a busted picker; 
laughing with a sunny shoeshine 
man; rapping with an Indian about 
Shakespeare and the pure joy of a 
good fistfight. 

Wherever Country Rambler finds a 
flicker of honesty and reality, we’ll 
pull off our boots and stick around 
awhile. 

And, above all, count on this: 
Rambler will search for beauty, 
because we dig it, and because we 
damn sure believe there is a touch of 
the artist in us all. 
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By LaWayne Satterfield 


Olivia Newton-John has made peace 
overtures to end a fuss that began when 
critics said an Australian pop singer 
had no right to claim the title of 


‘The row started two years ago when 
Olivia won the 1974 Country Music 
Association Female Vocalist of the 
Year award. 

“But all this is in the past and 
doesn’t worry me anymore,’’ Olivia 
told Rambler, when she arrived in 


* Nashville to record for the first time in 


fusic City. ‘‘I think I was the person 
they used as a scapegoat at the time. 
-*In fact, Dolly Parton told me 
recently that the press blew the whole 
thing out of proportion...that it wasn’t 
anything like it seemed to be.”’ 
At the time, Johnny Paycheck had 


_ been one of Olivia’s most outspoken 


critics. 

‘‘We don’t want somebody out of 
another field coming in and taking 
away what we’ve worked so hard for,”’ 
he said. 

Among others, Paycheck felt that 
Dolly deserved the award. 

Most foes considered Olivia an 
outsider on two counts. First, they felt 
her music fitted the pop category better 
than it did country. Second, they 
considered her an outsider because 
she was born in Britain and grew up in 
Australia far away from what many 
Americans might consider a ‘‘country’’ 
background. 

Olivia might not have been born into 
a county tradition, but it is one that she 
is most comfortable with. 4 

Max Born, her grandfather, was a 
Nobel Prize-winning physicist and 
Albert Einstein’s closest friend. Her 
father, a Welshman, gave up an opera 
career to become a college professor 
and dean. 

““He had a collection of a thousand 
records, mostly classical,’’ Olivia said. 
“But he gave me Tennessee Ernie Ford 
records, too. 

“My other musical influences 
while growing up were Ray Charles, 
Joan Baez and Nina Simone, so you 
can see I was exposed to all forms of 
music—everything from classical to 
country, blues and folk to jazz.”’ 

__ The family moved to Australia when 
Olivia was five. She started to sing in 
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“| think music...like people...has to grow.” 


Cease-fire in Nashville 


her teens ‘‘just for something to do.’’ 
With three friends, she formed a group, 
The Sol Four. It broke up when 
practice time began to interfere with 
schooling. 

Despite the setback, Olivia was 
determined to be a singer. She quit 
school to begin a solo career in a 
Melbourné coffeehouse owned by her 
brother-in-law. 

_ At 16, she entered and won a talent 

contest. The top prize was a trip to 
Britain. She returned to her former 
homeland and formed a duet with Pat 
Carroll, another young Australian. 
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‘You don’t have to be born in Tennessee 


pop fans comparing her to Barbra 
Streisand. 

Nevertheless, tension still weighed 
heavily upon the air in Nashville when 
she arrived at MCA Records 
headquarters for a press conference 
and to cut her new album. 


The press, at least, still remembered 
the wrong of two years ago. 


No one spoke as the slender, blue- 
eyed blonde breezed into the room. She 
had abandoned her customary blue 
jeans in favor of a flower-print dress, 
complimented with three strands of 


to sing country,’ Olivia Newton-John says 


But when the other girl’s visa ex- 
pired and she was forced to return 
Down Under, Olivia stayed on, became 
a BBC-TV regular and recorded her 
first single, If Not For You. A Bob 
Dylan song, it earned her acclaim 
around the world. 

More recently, however, it’s been 
songs like I Honestly Love You, Have 
You Never Been Mellow and Let Me 
There that have climbed high in the 
American country charts and have had 


gold chain around her neck, a simple 
bracelet, large watch and dainty 
pierced earrings. 

“Does anyone have any questions?”’ 
she asked, with a warmth that im- 
mediately put everyone at ease. 

“Uh...what are you doing tonight?’’ 
asked a young newsman with a boyish 
grin, as laughter errupted from 
everyone, including Olivia. 

“‘Recording,’’ she said, clearly en- 
joying the friendly banter. 


Then someone asked the inevitable 
question about 1974: ‘“‘Is it true that 
you're not a country singer?” 

“I’m not strictly a country per- 
former,’’ she replied in the clipped 
Australian accent. that disappears 
when she sings. “‘I think I’ve always 
said that. 


“But I think music belongs to 
everyone. I don’t think you have to be 
born in Nashville or live here to sing 
country. I don’t think you can keep 
country in one little area. It has to 
expand. 

‘“Music can’t stay where it is. 
There’s room for every kind of music, 
whether it’s the old, traditional country 
or what they call the ‘new’ country. 

“T think music...like people...has to 
grow.”’ 

Poised and confident, Olivia put 
reporters’ fears about her past hurts to 
rest. 

‘“Many people think because I speak 
so faintly, that’s all the voice I have,’’ 
she said. “But on the album I’m 
recording now, you'll notice my voice is 
fuller and in more depth. You'll notice 
a big difference on the next two 


. albums.”’ 


All the material will be original, she 
said. 

“We actually started recording in 
Los Angeles. But it was an un- 
comfortable scene. So we just came on 
to Nashville. 

““My producer, John Farrar, and I 
were only going to do a single at first. 
But somewhere between L.A. and 
Nashville, we found three great songs 
to go with the four we already had. So 
the session has turned into an album. 

“T love recording in Nashville,’’ 
Olivia said. ‘‘The atmosphere is in- 
credible, and so are the musicians. 
They take such a great interest in you 
that you feel right at home. 

“Each take gets better...it’s utterly 
fantastic,”’ she said, taking a sip from 
the glass of orange juice before her. 

“Olivia, how would you describe 
your love life?’”’ a reporter asked. 

“T wouldn’t!’’ she quipped, flashing 
a smile. 

“Olivia, are you getting married?’’ 
asked Red O’Donnell, dean of the 
Nashville country press corps and a 
grandfather. 

‘“‘What? Is that a proposal?’’ she 
asked. 

‘“‘No, I’m already married,’’ 
O’ Donnell quickly replied. 
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By Bill Sloan 


| was driving with my daughter down 
Main Street in my hometown of 
Mesquite, Texas, the other day, and I 
said, very -‘matter-of-factly: ‘‘Right 
there’s where the cotton gin used to 
be.”’ 

She looked at me like I was some 
kind of graybearded lunatic, and I said: 
“It’s true. That’s where it was. Right 
there where Minyard’s Supermarket is, 
there was a big red cotton gin, and 
farmers used to bring their cotton in 
here in wagons and trucks every fall to 
have it ginned.”’ 

“*How groady,”’ she said. 

That started me thinking, for the 
first time in a long time, just how much 
places change, and how it can ‘happen 
almost without anybody realizing it. 
All of a sudden one day, you look up 
and it’s not the same world anymore. 


The cotton gin was a relatively early 
fatality in the transformation of 
Mesquite from a sleepy country village 
into a graphic example of suburban 
sprawl. It vanished about 1950. It’s had 
plenty of company since. Porter Drug 
and City Drug, the two places where we 
congregated to drink cherry cokes and 
read comic books before and after 
school, are both gone now. The old 
Texan Theater has been turned into an 
antique shop. The spooky white house 
with the tower, where rumor had it 


Jesse James once hid out from posses, . 


has been swallowed up by some new 
subdivision. 

There were 1,700 or so people living 
in Mesquite when I graduated from 
high school there in 1952. Dallas was a 
long way off across the cotton fields 
and pastures, at the other end of a 
winding two-lane road. Now the signs 
on the freeways say ‘‘Pop. 70,280,’’ and 
most of the people who zip past them 
don’t know—or give a_ particular 
damn—whose city limits they’re in. 

Sometimes I envy people who can go 
back occasionally to their old 
hometown and find it just as drab, 
‘dusty and dull as they remembered it, 
with a general store that still smells 
like harnesses, molasses cookies and 
coal oil, and what appears to be the 
same bunch of geezers at the same table 
in the domino hall. One of my co- 
workers once told me about the first 
neon sign in his hometown and how all 
the kids used to come down at night to 
watch it come on. There is plenty of 
neon in Mesquite, Texas, but when it 
comes to nostalgia...well, they don’t 
stock it at Minyard’s. 

This isn’t to say that modern-day 
Mesquite is all bad. It isn’t. It has one 
of the biggest and best community 
colleges in the country. It has a 
Western Electric plant and two of the 
biggest shopping centers in Texas. And 
there is still the Mesquite Rodeo, which 
draws fans from coast to coast. The 
chamber of commerce is proud that 
Mesquite is now the state’s ‘‘25th 
largest city.’’ But none of these at- 
tributes makes up for the fact that, 
somewhere along the way, they’ve 
obliterated the nice, quiet little town I 
knew and loved. 

There’s a daily newspaper in 
Mesquite now, with a sleek new plant 
on Galloway Street. But I got my first 
taste of professional newspapering in 
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Back home in Mesquite, Texas... 


Bill Sloan, associate 
managing editor, 
returns home 


the cramped little red-brick office of 
the weekly Texas Mesquiter on the 
west side of the square. Corrine Cook 
was the publisher, and she was a real 
lady. 

“T can’t pay you much,” she said, ob- 
viously feeling sorry for the wretch- 
ed fledgling on the other side of her 
cluttered desk, ‘‘but if you’re willing to 
work, I’ll do the best I can for you.”’ 


That was an unforgettable summer. 
I wrote news stories at $1.50 per column 
(one-eighth of a full newspaper page, in 
other words), sold subscriptions for a 
50-cent commission, helped catch and 


All of 

a sudden 
one day you 
look up 


and it’s not 
the same world 
anymore’ 


bundle the papers that came off the 
creaking old flatbed press, mastered 
the art of “‘single-wrapping”’ and swept 
out the office on Saturdays. My pay 
averaged about $14 a week, but I 
learned a lot of things that no amount 
of money could buy. 

I met my first real philosopher that 
summer. His name was ‘‘Pop’’ Harbin 
and he had spent about 50 years in the 
weekly newspaper business. Pop could 
do truly remarkable things with the 
worn handset type in the ancient cases 
in his musty little printshop. He was a 
master of the mysterious monster 
known as a Harris Intertype machine. 
And he could run a job press all day 
with one hand while telling jokes with 
the other. 

He had endless stories to tell, about 
being an actor in his youth with a road- 
show company of Ten Nights in a 
Barroom, of almost being burned to 
death when a lantern exploded in his 
face, of running his own newspaper at 


the advanced age of 19, of riding the 
train to Mesquite with one $5 gold piece 
to his name and living there ever since. 

It was Pop who told me the stories 
about the James Boys shooting up the 
little neighboring community of 
Lawson; about Sam Bass robbing the 
train just west of town, near where the 
old. red water tower used to stand; 
about Bonnie and Clyde, the day they 
held up the First National Bank; about 


John Lawrence, the bank president’ 


who killed a man in a love triangle and 
went to prison for murder; about 
Sheriff Schyler Marshall, who fought 
off a lynch mob in downtown Dallas, 
then lost his job and his reputation 
over a ‘‘fake’’ robbery and was forced 
to move away, leaving his palatial 
home behind to become Mesquite’s 
most famous haunted houses; about 


State Rep. John E. Davis, the _ 


politician-publisher who sold the 
Mesquiter to a succession of would-be 


- new owners, then moved across the 


street and started the Mesquite News, 
promptly running the newcomers out of 
business until Mrs. Cook tied him to a 
foolproof contract. And so on and so on 
and so on. 


In the beginning, Mesquite owed its 
existence to two factors: Mesquite 
Creek, a plentiful water supply and a 
fordable stream, and the Texas & 
Pacific Railway, which arrived in 1878. 

“Every evening, along about sup- 
pertime, we'd all walk down to the 
depot and wait for the train to come 
in,’’ Pop Harbin would recall. ‘‘It was 
the big event of the whole day, unless 
there was a medicine show in town.”’ 


Most of my memories of the 
Mesquite of my childhood come now in 


fleeting mental visions. The Lightcrust. 


Doughboys playing hillbilly music on 
the square on a Saturday night; several 
dozen teenage boys in old Fords 
gathering under the streetlight in front 
of the funeral home, preparing for a 
gang fight with some kids from 
Pleasant Grove High School, our arch 
rival (the fight never came off, because 
the sheriff’s department arrived before 
the other gang and promptly dispersed 
us all; I think we were secretly 
grateful); the night of the last big game 
with Pleasant Grove, which the 
Skeeters lost, 56-7; the ill-fated senior 
play, in which there were a number of 
scandalously realistic ‘‘kissing 
scenes,’’ of which I was the improbable 
star, and which never took place 
because the speech and drama teacher 
who sponsored it had a nervous break- 
down (I think I know what caused it). I 
could keep going, but I think you get 
the idea. 


And now it’s gone. Even the high 
school is gone. Well, not really. Not 
exactly. It has been amalgamated into 
a much larger complex of buildings so 
efficiently that you can hardly tell it 
was ever there. And now there is North 
Mesquite High as well as Mesquite 
High. And soon there will be West 
Mesquite High. And so poor old MHS 
will never again be ‘‘the school”’ for the 
whole town. 


The little brick depot that Texas & 
Pacific so painstakingly restored along 
about 1960, in a halfhearted attempt to 
encourage some Dallas commuter 
traffic, has been torn down. There are 


no passenger trains passing through 
Mesquite anymore. 

Pop Harbin died a couple of years 
ago, while I was living far away in : 
Chicago. I felt an incredible surge of — 


sadness and disbelief when I heard = 


about it. I had known he had had a 


‘severe heart condition for years, but 


Pop had always seemed immortal to me 
somehow. 

I drove past his house in the old eee 
of Mesquite one day not long ago—not 
the old house he originally bought for 
$1,200 back in 1914, but the bigger one 
he bought later when his salary soared 
to $75 a week—and I stopped to look at 
it. 

“Are you looking for somebody in 
particular?’’ asked a lady across the 
street. 

“Yes,’’ I said, 
here anymore.” 


“but he doesn’t live 
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There aren’t a whole lot of things in 
this world better than hearing Doc 
Watson play his guitar. But one of 
those is hearing Doc play it LIVE, 
complete with the screech of the hill 
cat, the yelp of the hound dog, the 
pretty of the homemade Easter bonnet, 
the smooth of a water-dripped rock and 
the Blue Ridge mountain rhapsody of 
his voice. 

He’ll shift musical gears and fly 
along the guitar frets like some 


_breakneck mountain cowboy’s Chevy 


trying to copy Junior Johnson’s 
horseshoe skid on a back road. And 
when it gets so seriously fast, you can’t 
~ believe this blind man is real, Doc will 
* flutter those eyelids and send you into 
a footwashin’ mood by crooning, in 
mid-rift, “‘Oh, that is rite-shus, uh- 


‘hunnh, Lordy, I feel good tonight.’ 


Doc Watson, you see, is a member of 
an elite group. He’s a virtuoso in his 
field. There’s nobody above him to 
learn from on the flat-top guitar. Just: 


_ like the grand master Andres Segovia 


elevated the classical guitar to a niche 


___.of importance in that field, Doc Watson 


Pete Gallagher, author of 
this article on Doc Watson, is 
a long-time observer of the 
bluegrass scene. When Pete 
isn’t working as a journalist 


for the St. Petersburg (Fla.) 
Times, he enjoys his hobby, 
pickin’ with the Greengrass 
Revival band for local events. 


is responsible for just about any guitar ; 


picking you've ever remembered in a 
country song. There’s not a bluegrass, 
folk or rock musician anywhere who 


hasn’t been influenced by this good ole - 


boy whocan knock you flat with ‘‘Treat 
Me Like A Fool” and ‘‘Tutti Frutti’’ (in 
case anybody thinks he’s too far back 
from Appalachia). 

When the serious guitar players step 
up to take their turn, they don’t just 
pick out the regulation melody to 
something like ‘‘Black Mountain Rag.”’ 
They know that anybody who can read 
the diagrams in one of those chord 
books can figure it out. No, they go 
after the Doc Watson version of the 
song, the one he’s been picking 
professionally for 12 years, the one all 
others have to be measured against. 

Possibly the biggest stereotype in 
bluegrass music is the guitar player, 
head pressed against a record player 
speaker, turntable turned down to 16 
rpms, learning a Doc Watson song note 
by note... in the dark. God gave Doc 
Watson eyes, and left out the sight; but 


o 
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He gave Doc the touch of a hum- 
mingbird sucking a flower bud and the 
sureness of a steel-belted radial on 
brand-new asphalt. 

At age 53, Doc Watson is the quin- 
tessential legendary folklore musician. 
The area he comes from, Watauga 
County, N.C., is recognized as one of 
the greatest areas for homemade music 
that exists in this country. The original 
banjo master, Frank Proffitt, hailed 
from nearby Beech Mountain and the 
very first country string band, the Hill 
Billies (from which the term originated) 
took root only a few miles from Doc’s 
red brick house. Ever since the 
researchers began taking tape recor- 


ders on pilgrimages to Doc’s section of - 


the Smoky blue distance, hundreds of 
books, albums and folk tales have been 
produced 


Doc’s always been blind and he 
began using his fingers for eyes ‘“‘when 
my daddy took hickory sapling and 
fashioned me a fretless banjo,’’ says 
Doc. ‘I didn’t pick up the guitar 
seriously until I was a teenager.’’ No 
matter, something cosmic was created 
in Doc’s ear from the music that has 
always wafted through the turquoise 
air there at the Blue Ridge’s highest 
points. 


No sooner did Doc pick up a guitar 
than he was playing before them square 
dancing in Valle Crucis, clapping their 
hands at the Blowing Rock pavilion 
and boozing at the VF W Hall in Boone. 
A lot of people locked in by the 
mountains came from ranges away to 
see this Doc Watson play. ‘‘Sometimes, 
the fiddle player didn’t show up,’’ Doc 
remembers. ‘‘Then I was in trouble. I 
had to come up with something.” 

What happened to Doc was he played 
so good on that old Martin guitar that 
still hangs on his wall, that people 
began demanding fiddle songs from 
him. In those days, before Doc showed 
the world the sensual side of flat- 
picking, well, fiddle music is what set 
the whippoorwills to spinning in circles 
and the hillfolk to rolling like the 
preacher was stuck in glossolalia on 
Holy Ghost night. The guitar was for 
rhythm and keeping sense amidst the 
fiddlers’ wild ways. 

So Doc Watson needed the money 
and he had to take the runs and riffs 
from the small fretless fiddle and put 
them on his guitar, an original notion of 
unsurpassed importance in this 
musical field. Without eyes to find his 
way down the long neck of the guitar, 
Doc learned to do what the fiddler does 
AND what the guitar player is sup- 
posed to do, all at the very same time. 
It remains one of the two greatest in- 
novations in bluegrass music (Snuffy 


‘Jenkins’ and Earl Scruggs’ develop- 


ment of the three-finger banjo picking 
style is the other). 


The guitar players in Watauga 
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God gave Doc Watson eyes, and 


left out the sight; but He gave Doc 

the touch of a hummingbird sucking 

a flower bud and the sureness of 

a steel-belted radial on brand-new asphalt 


County began trying out this madness 
and, when the researchers came 
coughing in old cars up to the old frame 
houses, they asked where all the guitar 
players came up with THAT. And all 
the mountain pickers pointed to Deep 
Gap and said, ‘‘Doc taught us all.”’ 

It wasn’t until the late ’50s that Doc 
was discovered and persuaded that 


“My music is not hard to 
understand,” Doc says. 
““\t goes to the soul — | 

like to express the joys and 
sorrows of people.”’ 


there was money to be made by singing 
his mother’s old songs to the public. He 
first appeared with Clarence Ashley, 
Clint Howard and Fred Price on the 
urban folk circuit. With the rise in 
bluegrass music’s standing, the man 
from Deep Gap became one of the 
music’s largest stars, a cult figure of 
sorts to the young, who invite him to 
colleges across the nation. (Ap- 
palachian State University in Boone, 
N.C., has already conferred a degree on 
the good Doctor) According to Doc, 
“‘My music is not hard to understand. 
It goes to the soul—or at does—I like to 
express the joys and sorrows of people. 


A grand master of bluegrass 


“I’m a perfectionist. I want the 
sound system to be just right and the 
piano to be tuned perfect to the har- 
monica or I won’t have it used. I want 
my music to get down close to the earth 
and get in the soul. 

“I don’t like to play festivals for that 
reason. A lot of people together in a big 
field, thousands of ’em making noise 
and carryin’ on. It’s the hardest thing 
in the world for a musician to do.”’ 

Doc tours these days with a band 
called Frosty Morn, which includes his 
son, Merle (an accomplished banjoist 
and slide guitarist in his own right) and 
three other musicians from North 
Carolina, who play a variety of in- 
struments including piano and electric 
bass. Ironically, Doc Watson may find 
himself unwelcome at traditional 
bluegrass festivals because of his 
refusal to stay within the boundaries of 
any one music and his application of 
both electric instruments and modern 
songs. 


But Doc Watson transcends many 
generations of music, never passing 
any sound off as unimportant, never 
feeling above or beside a particular 
musical idea. His craftsmanship will be 
evident in whichever form of bluegrass 
music the masses turn to next; his 
presence will always be felt in the 
oldest songs. 


I remember the last time I saw Doc 
Watson, after the crowd had foot- 
stomped and caused Doc to softly 
stumble back onstage to encore with 
the song Walking in Jerusalem Just 
Like John. Doc stood outside while 
they loaded the station wagon with 
sound equipment, surrounded by the 
faithful who kept asking him what kind 
of pick he used and wasn’t the weather 
nice in Florida. More than one sure- 
fingered local guitar star has found 
himself face-to-face with Doc Watson 
and near himself say something like, 

Doc, uh hey vehiat gauge do you 
like your B-string?”’ 


At any rate Doc held up leaving long 
enough to teach a young woman the 
melody of a song he had sung that 
night. It was Christmas Lullaby, an 
old a cappella hymn nobody’s ever 
written down, but one Doc keeps in his 
head to minister the flocks with at 
yuletide. Doc picked out the notes, she 
wrote them down, he hummed and 
smiled with those sightless eyes deep 
within ruddy squinting cheekbones. ‘‘I 
want you to get this right,”’ he told her, 
volunteering to play it a second time. 
“Tf you don’t learn it from me, you 
won't be able to learn it.”’ 


That’s what Doc Watson’s heritage is 
all about for many of us. And that’s the 
feeling you get when you hear Doc 
Watson live. Unless you hear it from 
Doc Watson, you're liable never to hear 
it at all. 
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Red Sovine 
keeps on truckin’ 


‘| don't think it's how good you are. 


| think it's being in the right 


place at the right time with a little push.’ 


By Dennis Glaser 


Red Sovine takes a two-handed 
approach to life, just like the drivers of 
the 16-wheelers he sings to and sings 
about on many of his hit records. 

Woodrow Wilson ‘‘Red’’ Sovine’s 
career started in West Virginia, and 
has led him from his first job as an over 
the road beer truck driver, then along 
the same trail blazed by Hank Williams 
Sr., Webb Pierce and others. Red sees 
the realities of the music business more 
clearly now, standing as he does on a 
mountain top instead of in a valley. 

Waiting outside a Nashville studio to 
tape a syndicated radio show, Sovine 
recalled the good old bad old days. 

“Luck—getting the breaks—has a lot 
more to do with it now than talent,’’ he 
said. There are some in the business 
now who have no talent at all, he ad- 
ded, ‘‘but I’m not going to name them 


for you.’’ Red squinted into the~ 


beginning sunset west of Nashville, 
and continued: 

“I wish I could give some advice that 
would help new artists. I must say this, 
in all sincerity, that I don’t think it’s 
how good you are. I think it’s the 
breaks you get. I think it’s being in the 
right place at the right time with a little 
push from somebody. I don’t think it’s 
all talent.’’ 

He knotted his hands behind him, 
and rocked slightly on his heels. ‘‘I 
know that there are artists right here in 
‘Nashville—young artists—who just 
can’t get that break. If they did, they’d 
be big artists.” 

Sovine’s favorite singer is the late 
Red Foley. ‘‘I thought he was the best. 
I like Eddie Arnold, too. When I listen 
to the Opry—Roy Acuff, he’s always 
been one of my favorites.”’ 

Sovine is no lightweight. He’s big in 
stature—6 foot, 185 pounds. Big in 
talent—with his recent Teddy Bear hit 
following earlier top play recitation 
records like Giddy Up Go and Phantom 


309. He’s big in ambition—working his 
way up as a young man to become the 
highly paid superintendent of a hosiery 
mill in South Carolina before leaving it 
all behind to seek and find a country- 


_ music career. 


And he’s big on determination and 
drive, as his red hair and steel gray 
eyes indicate. And whether it was 
breaks or luck that helped him get 
where he is today, he did his share to 


help luck find him. 


Truth to tell, Red Sovine has been a 
lot of people’s favorite artist for a long 
time. Singing in church, back in 
Charleston, W. Va., aroused his in- 
terest in music. Hank Williams Sr. got 
his his first radio singing job and later 
a five-year stint on the Louisiana 
Hayride. And Fred Rose, who wrote 
such songs as Blue Eyes Crying In The 
Rain and who founded the Acuff-Rose 
publishing empire, helped Red get his 
first major recording contract when 
Sovine came to Nashville and the 
Grand Ole Opry in 1954. 

Red gave up his first job as a truck 
driver because of the long rough road 
from Ohio to West Virginia. But when 
he later gave up a high-paying mill job 


to follow his guitar, he found that road 


even longer and rougher. 

‘“‘When I quit the hosiery mill in 
1948,’’ Sovine recalled, squinting 
upward to summon up the memory, ‘‘I 
was making $15,000 a year.’’ He had 
come up through the ranks, working in 
construction while the mill buildings 
were being erected, traveling to Lan- 
sdale and Northtown, Pa., to learn how 
to build and operate the machinery, 
and then taking a job in the mill. ‘‘I 
went-from knitter—which is about the 
lowest job in there, other than janitor— 
to fixer to foreman and finally to 
superintendent. 

“But I liked to sing,”’ he said. ‘‘So in 
1948, after I’d been on the Wheeling 


Jamboree, I packed up my wife Norma 
and the kids and we moved to 
Shreveport, La. Boy, I was going to set 
the world on fire! Well, the $5,000 I 
started with was gone in three mon- 
ths—I carried a band with me, too. I 


‘ gave Shot Jackson my house trailer, 


the finance company took the car and I 
had to send Norma and the kids back to 
West Virginia.”’ 


Hank Williams was in Shreveport 
then, appearing on the Louisiana 
Hayride, and he told Red that if he’d 
pay for the phone call, Williams would 
get Red an audition at WSFA in 
Montgomery, Ala. Williams had 
worked at the station for 12 years. ‘‘I 
knew they liked Hank’s songs, since 
he’d been there so long,’’ recalled Red. 
‘*My voice was high then, so I could 
sing like Hank if I wanted to. And I 
sang three of ‘em on the audition and 
got the job. © 

“The pay? Three months after I’d 
given up that $15,000 a year job—and 
that was a lot of money back then—I 
was making $57 a week, less than $3,000 
a year. I missed Norma and the kids so 
bad, but I didn’t have the money to 
send for them.’’ So he borrowed $100 


_from the radio station’s commercial 


manager, signing a note to pay it back 
at $7.50 a week. 

“* And when the first record I ever had 
came out in March 1959, I was still so 
poor I didn’t even have a record player 
to listen to it. Had to go over to Hank 
Williams’ mother’s house to hear it,’’ 
Red grinned. 

When he returned to Shreveport, Red 
became acquainted with the manager of 
the Sears men’s department, there—a 
man named Webb Pierce. ‘‘He used to 
be on my Saturday morning radio 
show, and in the afternoon, we'd take 
our families and go to the lake. Webb 


helped me get on the Opry in 1954, and 


then helped me to get a better recording - 


contract. And he did the singing on the 
first record I had of Little Rosa, while I 
did the recitation. Also, we had a No. 1 
hit with Why Baby Why.”’ gg 

Those days are gone from his life, but 
not from his memory. Another story 
emerges: 

‘‘When I recorded Giddy Up Go,”’ 
Sovine said, warming to his subject, ‘‘I 
was getting ready to go on tour with 
Tex Ritter, Mac Wiseman and Little 
Jimmy Dickens. After we’d been out 
about 10 days and were in Lamar, 


_Colo., Tex came walking into the 
dressing room.’’ Red shrugged his — 


shoulders and deepened his rich 
baritone to imitate the late cowboy 
star. ‘‘ ‘You’ve got a smash, son,’ Tex 
told me, and I said, which one? And he 
said, ‘Gid-Dy-Up-Go,’ ’’ and Red’s 
voice matched Ritter’s famed vocal 
cadence. 

“‘T told Tex I’d had the worst cold of 
my life when I recorded it, and-Tex 
said, ‘Next time you record, Red, you'd 
better find out where you got that cold 
and get it again!’ ”’ 

Red’s rural raising has stood him in 
good stead, but he’s not convinced that 
people today are prepared to show the 
kind of neighborly concern the truck 
driver in Teddy Bear does. ‘‘I’d like to 
see the whole country get that way, you 
know, help each other. I hope people 
don’t just listen to the record and then 
do nothing about it.”’ 

Has success changed his life? ‘‘It 
hasn’t changed me, just keeps me so 
busy. I like to work around the house 
but I’ve had to neglect by yard and 
shrubbery. When I do get home, the 
phone won’t stop ringing.”’ 

Another thing has changed: Red 
Sovine’s citizens band radio handle 
used to be ‘‘Phantom.”’ 

Now, of course, it’s Teddy Bear. 
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Trimble is the 
producer, 
record spinner, 
resident wit and 
main attraction 
of the Nite 
‘Rider Show. 


Big John Trimble may 
disc jerky’ in the 
country who runs a 
drive-in pulpit, weather 
Club, entertainment 
center and radio 

in the middle 

of a truckstop. 


Wey 


Big John Trimble, the old Nite 
Rider, was interviewing the High- 
way Evangelist for Christ on the 
radio when the drunk came in. He 
arrived in rather spectacular fashion 
by crashing his car into a curb 
directly in front of the open studio 
door and hanging his bumper on the 
concrete. 

Car doors slammed. There was 
some laughter and loud talk. Two 
party dolls trailed him into the 
studio. 

‘‘And how does a trucker go about 
becoming a member of Transports 
for Christ?’’ Big John was asking 
the Highway Evangelist. 

“What the hell are we doing 
here?” one of the party dolls was 
asking the other. 

‘“‘Shhhhh,’’ the drunk 
reprimanded. ‘‘Can’t you see Big 
John is on the air?”’ 

Outside, an air starter whinned 
and a diesel engine roared to life. It 
was business as usual on the John 
Trimble Show. 

Big John Trimble is probably the 
only ‘“‘disc jerky”’ in the country who 
runs a drive-in pulpit, weather 
service, lonely hearts club, en- 
tertainment center and radio station 
studio right in the middle of a 
truckstop. 

He is the producer, record spin- 
ner, resident wit and main attraction 
of the Nite Rider Show, which 


broadcasts six nights a week from _ 


Kelly’s Truck Terminal over 
Shreveport’s KWKH (1130 on your 
AM dial). His show goes out to 
night-driving truckers in some 20 
states across the south and south- 
west. If the weather is right, he 
might be heard anywhere in the 
United States. He frequently gets 
letters from South America. 

‘‘When you’ve got 50,000 watts out 
there you never know where it’s 
going,’’ said Trimble as he plucked a 
Jim Reeves record from the play 
stack and cued it on the turntable. 

Strains of He’ll Have To Go 
blared forth and Trimble cut the 
sound. He reached for the phone. 

“Yes ma’m — you betcha we'll 
play it.’ He hung up the phone and 
reached for Crash Craddock’s You 
Rubbed It In All Wrong. 

‘“‘That’s my whole show right 
there,’’ Trimble nodded toward the 
telephone. ‘‘I get a lot of requests 
from wives of truckers wanting 
songs played for their husbands and 
vice versa. I get weather reports 
from truckers all over the country. I 
try to stay with the people. Daytime 
radio is completely out of touch with 
what’s going on. They program 
everything down to the last second 
and give the people what they think 
is best. I walk in here 10 seconds 
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‘Midnight Rider’ 


before airtime with nothing but a 
part on my mind and give ‘em what 
they want.”’ 


What they want is a steady flow of 
country music, an occasional 
truckin’ song and Big John’s 
relaxed chats with the truckers who 
wander into the studio. 

“Folks, Jerry Ramsey, the most 
independent independent truck- 
driver in the nation just walked in. I 
hear ‘Ole Rattler’s’ down again, 
Jerry.” 

‘Yeah. I got her in the shop over 
at Mansfield.”’ 

‘“They gonna be able to save her?”’ 

‘*Oh, she’s okay.”’ 

“Jerry, why don’t you break down 
and buy a good truck?” 

“Hell, ‘Ole Rattler’s’ a good 
truck. She just breaks down every 
now and again.”’ 


“How you gonna get home to 


McAllen?”’ 

“T bought me a $75 car. If it gets 
me there, it’s worth it.”’ 

It is 1 a.m. Big John has been on 
the air for two hours. Art Hampton, 
the truck-driving evangelist, has 
departed. The drunk is outside 
squealing his tires trying to get his 
car off the curb. An El Durado, 
Ark., trucker named Delano Scott is 
inside trying to sell Rambler’s 
reporter a CB unit. Some passing 
truckers lift the car off the curb. The 
reporter turns down Scott's best 
offer. I’m A Truck by Red Simpson 
is on the turntable. Big John is on 
the mike. He whistles at a good- 
looking girl passing the plate glass 
window. Two truckers head for the 
door to catch a glimpse. 

“Okay Bruce, it’s time to wake up 
the boys,’’ says Trimble. He pun- 
ches a tape and Bruce the electronic 
rooster crows into the night. 

“Okay fellows, get bright-eyed. 
Put your nose against the wind- 
shield, check for bears and get on 
down that superslab.”’ 

Bruce the rooster is John’s 
imaginary partner on the show. 

“Bruce isn’t feeling well tonight. 
We were coming down I-20 to work 
when a bear came up behind us. I 
slowed down to double nickles (55 
mph). Bruce thought I had stopped 
and got out of the car.”’ 

Off the air he comments on his rap 
against the speed limit. 

“‘T never miss a chance to knock 
the 55-mile-per-hour speed limit or 
any other rule or regulation that’s 
unfair to the truckers,”’ he says. 

The talk turns to weigh stations 
and the recent crackdown on weights 
in certain states. Jerry Ramsey 
looks around and grins. 

‘‘What weigh stations?’ he asks 
innocently. ‘‘Hell, I’ve been running 
from McAllen to New York 20 years 


and I’ve never seen a weigh station. 
What does one look like?’’ 

“No wonder ‘Old Rattler’s’ torn 
up, Jerry,’’ says Trimble. ‘‘If you 
don’t quit driving those back roads 
to get around the scales that truck’s 
not going to last another trip.”’ 

“They made those back roads out 
there to drive on, didn’t they?”’ says 
Ramsey defensively. ‘‘Well, I’m just 
drivin’ on ’em. ‘Ole Rattler’s’ spent 
so much time on them back roads, 
she don’t hardly know how to act on 
one of them super highways.”’ 

It is 3 a.m., the place has thinned 
out and there is time for con- 
versation. 

“T grew up in Paintsville, Ky., 
just down the road from Loretta 
Lynn,’’ says Trimble. ‘‘The first 
time I met her I was a 15-year-old 
disc jerky at the local radio station 
and she came in trying to get us to 
play her first record. 

“‘T’ve worked in seven states now. 
Don’t ask me how many stations 

use I don’t know. I’ve been in 
every phase of this business and I 
wouldn’t trade this job wit 
anybody. It’s wild, but I love it. 
Man, I’m dealing with life — real 

Trimble has seen all of the musical 
fads come and go. 

“People keep talking about how 
country music is changing. It 
doesn't change. Willie Nelson is big 
now. But hell, he hasn’t changed. I 
was playing his songs 10 years ago 
and he was doing the same thing 
then he is now. The only thing that 
has changed is that he’s grown a 
beard. If that makes him 
progressive then okay, he’s 
progressive. Naw, it just took people 
awhile to find Willie. 


| asked Waylon Jennings if he 
was going pop. He told me ‘Hell, I 
couldn’t go pop if you put a 
firecracker in my mouth and lit it.’’ 

‘*A few years ago I worked for this 
one station and the program director 
wouldn’t let me play a Hank 
Williams record. I went back 
through every request we had for 
months and took the results to him. 
The most requested artist we had 
was Hank Williams. Naw, it doesn’t 
change.”’ 

Big John reached for a cowbell 
and clanged it at the mike. 

“Get bright-eyed out there, good 
buddy,”’ he said. ‘‘Get your nose 
against that windshield. Now, this 
one is going out. for Scrapiron and 
his wife Charlene down in ole 
Astrodome City. Keep truckin’ there 
Scrapiron.”’ 

Keep truckin’ there, Big John. 


—Tom Ayres 


Once upon a long time ago, I think I 
recall reading a line somewhere about 

“...The Romance of the Road.’’ Or 
maybe it was a line in a movie. 

At any rate, I am very sure that 
whoever said it — or wrote it — was not 
talking about the life and times of a 
country-music-type cowboy singer and 
his band wandering ’cross country, 
playing one night stands. 

And that is a shame. At least in my 
mind it is. Because The Road, in music- 
business terms, is a dramatic, colorful 
part of our culture. 

The Road has led hundreds of singers 
and musicians through every major 
city in the U.S. and in or around 
countless small towns, villages, 
hamlets and plain ole country cross 
roads. 

The Road has led to everything from 
Carnegie Hall and monstrous 
auditoriums to gargantuan football 
stadiums and ‘‘...one-winder 
schoolhouses,’’ as Grandpa Jones of 
TV’s Hee Haw used to call them. 

Music people have always sung and 
talked about The Road. They have 


cussed it...and discussed it in back- 
rooms and back-seats and the backs of 
buses all over the country. And they’ve 
written quite a few songs about it. 

For country recording artists, The 
Road is not only a way of life...it is 
the only road—the most common route 
they travel in going about that business 
of earning their bread. 

Records are mostly a tool for giving 
them a reason to hit The Road. Hit 
records are the tools booking agents 
use to get more money for their artists 
so that their artists will stay out on The 
Road so that they (booking agents) can 
afford to stay in business to book more 
dates so...and round and round it goes. 

The Road. It’s a world all its own. 
For some, it’s always too long. For 
some, it never seems long enough. The 
Road _is...colorful...scenic... America- 
under-glass (the glass of a windshield). 
Still, through some eyes, The Road is 
dreary and dismal. 

The Road can be romance and ad- 
venture. And it can be a drag. 

About the only fact of life about The 
Road that holds true always is that it 
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always leads back home. There are 
some country performers, sad to say, 
who never quite made it all the way 
back. 

Actually, it is a marvel that with the 
hundreds upon hundreds of round 
trips, the singers and their bands have 
logged a staggering millions upon 
millions of safe miles (knock on 
wood...hard!!!) 

The number of road tragedies have 
been remarkably few. 

Amazingly, the big threat to the men 
and women of music-on-wheels is not 
highway safety, but rather that never 
ending thread called TIME. 

Time can hang heavy on The Road. 
Killing time is no easy crime, whether 
it’s time on a big, plush bus equipped 
with color TV, comfy bunks, 
bathrooms, wine, women and song...or 
time jammed and crammed three-to-a- 
seat in a passenger car. 


Time has to be dealt with in hotels 
and motels. There is time before the 
show. And after the show. And even 
instead of the show. 


hose big diesel buses — the kind 
that look like Greyhound or Trailways 
on the outside but have a fairly plush 
den or recreation room on the inside — 
those giant, eight-wheeled mile-eaters 
have made this business of beating the 
clock a whole lot easier. 


Those bunks are almost always soft 
and comfortable — but sleeping at high 
rates of speed does pose a problem. The 
lounge areas are often quite luxurious 
backdrops for card games. Or chess. Or 
checkers. Or for just laying back and 
watching TV and/or drinking hot-cold- 
hard-soft liquids. 


TV on The Road has certain 
limitations and disadvantages. TV 
signals only carry so far, and that bus 
is always rolling. It’s not easy talking 
the driver into circling a city on an 
interstate loop until a TV show ends. 


But then, there is always the radio. 


_And usually stereo-tape players — 


ranging from built-in eight track. 
cassette or reel-to-reel units piping 
sound through big, booming speakers 
and private headphones — to personal 
listening gadgets...portable cassettes 
or pocket transistors. 

Probably the all-time giant killer. 3 a 
them all is that great human habit of 
pushing them ZZZZZZZ’s. Sleep. 
Relaxed, squirming, fitful, peaceful 
but always time-consuming Sleep!! 

Continuous sleep over longer periods 
is painfully elusive. And country 
music’s road gangs have searched out 
every plausible (and at least a few 
completely ridiculous) answers for 
recapturing sleep. Some folks have 
even called on such crutches as patent 
medicines like Nyquil, an advertised 


cold remedy with heavy fringe effects j 


along the ZZZZZ line. 

Hotels and motels are alwaae 
somewhere along the line on The Road. 
One road veteran wrote a song called 
On The Road Again and spoke of 
checking into another Holiday Inn and 
thanking God for color TV because.. 
** ..it keeps us company.”’ 

The Road, at best, is a tough row to 
hoe. But still, there is always a certain 
magic to The Road. A magic that no one 
can define or come close to explaining. 
Oftener, the entertainers are never 
consciously aware of that magic. 


But they must know it’s there. 
Somewhere along the pike, that magic 
drops over them like a net, charging 
them with a great new energy that 


‘makes it possible for them to step out 


on that stage and top any performance 
they’ve ever given in their lives. 

But it is a thing that only comes 
around every so often. 

Just about the time The Road seems 
as if it is going to devour them alive, 
the lightning strikes...the magic kicks 
in and races through their veins like 
adrenalin and gives them strength to 
face The Road as it goes on... and on... 
and on and on... 


a SPL ae al ee ae Oe kta ee a Tae aR 


Charlie Rich, lifting his right hand to 


shield his eyes from the fierce 


Arkansas sun. Heat mirage shimmies 
up from the flatbed truck used as a 


stage, and the sticky mud all around 
cracks and steams as the temperature 


keeps climbing. 

‘ty’all feel like dancin’, but y’all 
don’t dance on Sunday around here,”’ 
he says, perspiration spreading 
through his yellow Banlon shirt and 
beading on his lined face. ‘‘I know how 


it is...I’ve been all over these hills.”’ 


He tosses back the prematurely 
silver hair that has become his 
trademark and sits at the piano. And 
with the first tap of the key, that in- 
credible Rich voice rolls through the 
‘sluggish afternoon, echoing through 
‘the hardwood trees and stubby hills 
tae mark the birthplace of the Rich 
clan. 


‘Well, I make it all right...”’ 


There is the tiniest of murmurs, then 
the aunts and uncles and boyhood 


friends and just plain folk who knew 
Charlie back before he was the famous | 


Silver Fox—those who dressed in their 
Sunday-go-to-meeting best in spite of 
the godawful heat, settle into respectful 
silence. And Charlie Rich pours into 
Lonely Weekends with all the soul that 
20 years of lonely weekends can bring; 


-- with an intensity that shocks even his 


traveling companions backstage. 


“From Monday morning to Friday 
night...”’ 


And. they listen, out there in that 
pasture turned state park. No matter 
what those big city folks say about 
Charlie’s drinkin’ and, just maybe, 
that famous career heading for the 
rocks, No matter what manner of 
stories swirl around the coattails of the 
Silver Fox on this blistering Sunday 
afternoon. ‘Cause for a few hours at 
least, the Silver Fox is back in his den. 

- Let them whisper in Memphis or 
laugh in Nashville, but when Charlie 
Rich is in Colt, Ark., he’s back among 
friends. 


“‘But ohhhhh, it’s a lonely 
weekend...”’ : 


He looks tired, Charlie Rich — not at 
all like the cool Fox—and perhaps the 
irony of it all is that Charlie hasn’t had 


- alonely weekend in years. At least, not 


since a song called Behind Closed 
Doors boosted an aging nightclub 
singer in Memphis to the rarefied 
reaches of superstardom. 


The Charlie Rich saga has been from 
the beginning the guts of the American 
Dream, a musical parable of The Little 
Engine That: Thought He Could. From 
his first association with Sam Phillips’ 
Sun Records some 20 years ago, 


. Charlie Rich knew that he could. His 
Arkansas 


honky-tonk piano had been 


By Michael Bane 


The Silver Fox 
is back in his den 


Let them whisper 

in Memphis or 
laugh in Nashville, 
but when Charlie 
Rich is in Colt, Ark., 
he’s among friends 


well-tempered with Delta blues that 
ebbed and flowed through the streets of 
Memphis, and his playing was fueled 
with just the right amount of hot jazz. 
Given the already soaring popularity of 
such Sun acts as Elvis Presley and 
Jerry Lee Lewis, in fact, the imminent 
success of Charlie Rich seemed a sure 
bet. 

Ask Charlie Rich about sure bets. 

Two decades after his sure bet faded 
with the first release of Lonely 
Weekends, rallied slightly with Mohair 
Sam and finally settled into the 


' numbing predictability and creative 


arthritis of the night-to-night bar grind, 
we’re sitting in Charlie Rich’s private 
turboprop headed toward a benefit 
concert in his home town of Colt. The 
concert the night before in Chicago is 
best forgotten, and Charlie Rich has 
indigestion. 

Why? 

He is saying that everything is very 


‘complicated. 


“It’s like a letter we got from a man 


in California,’ he says, sipping a Coke | 


to ease the pangs. ‘‘He didn’t want us 
doing just a medley of our hits. He paid 
his money, and he wanted to hear those 
things all the way through.” 

There are no fans like Charlie Rich 
fans. They are violently loyal, but that 
loyalty seems more directed at the 
songs and not the singer. They will 
either hear Most Beautiful Girl, Every 
Time You Touch Me and —of course— 
Behind Closed Doors, or they will go 
home pissed. And if they want to hear 
the blues, by God, they’d buy a blues 
record. None of which helps Charlie 
Rich’s indigestion. 

‘*Seems like you put out one record 
that is big— Behind Closed Doors or 
Most Beautiful Girl—seems like it does 
hem you in,’’ he says. He looks as if the 
thought hasn’t occurred to him for 


some time. ‘‘Even if the songs are 


- different, you’re kind of trapped.”’ 


That’s the bottom line—Charlie 
Rich is trapped. Like the fox in his 


nickname, he’s at bay, with a pack of 


detractors snapping all around and a 
hard rock wall againsts his back, His 
records—with the exception of the 
bicentennial salute of America The 
Beautiful—are no longer met with the 
raving enthusiasm of his earlier 
releases. His shows, say some of his 
closest associates, have lost their fire, 
as if Charlie was just going through the 
motions. His performance during the 
nationally televised Country Music 
Association Awards—where he burned 
an envelope containing the name of 
Entertainer of the Year winner John 
Denver—shook his career. He claims 
the incident took place because he was 
taking pain killers for an insect bite 
and called reports that he was drunk ‘‘a 
damned lie.’’ But the reports persist. 
‘*People,’’ says Charlie Rich, ‘‘are 
going to believe what they damn well 
please, regardless of what’s said one 


_ way or the other.” If there was damage 


to his career, it’s fully healed by now. 


‘Still, I feel a little bad about the - 
‘ envelope thing,’’ he says, looking 


puzzled. ‘‘I know the reasons for it—it 
was a case of me beingill. Still....”’ 

He is quiet for a while. Charlie Rich 
realizes something is wrong but he 
can’t pin it down. One friend describes 
the problem as career fatigue. Charlie 
sees it otherwise. 

**T like to change maybe a little more 
than I should,’’ Charlie says. ‘‘Maybe 
I’d rather change than stay in the same 
groove.”” ; 

He says the gospel album, Silver 
Linings was a good thing, something 
Charlie Rich is proud of even if it isn’t 


the most commercial thing he’s ever 


_ done. Maybe he’d like to do a piano 


album in the future or maybe an all 
bluesalbum. 

“You know,” he says, ‘‘When I was 
with a quartet I had complete freedom 
to do what I wanted. Now with the band 
and the backup singers and all....”’ 


“There has to be some variety but 
you have to do the hits. It’s all very 
complicated, and you can’t please 
everybody.” | 

The plane lands at Memphis, and a 
camper is waiting to rush Charlie the 
remaining 50 miles to Colt. The rest of 
Charlie’s people join a caravan of 
Arkansas Highway Patrol cars, which 
leads the way through the hot af- 
ternoon. The driver acts worried about 
Charlie. 

‘‘How’s the chief doin’?”’ the driver 
asks. 

‘‘He’s doin’ okay,’’ someone in the 
backseat says. ‘‘He’s drinkin’ milk 
today.” 

Hours later, on the flatbed truck 
doing duty as a stage, Charlie Rich is 
singing his blues into the heat of the 
afternoon. Not just going through the 
motions, but singing his heart out to 
those cousins and uncles and just plain 
folk who passed up Sunday dinner to 
hear a local boy made good. Thur- 
derheads begin boiling in the western 
sky, and Charlie Rich is singing Ray 
Charles. He’s completely soaked with 
sweat and backstage companions 
worry that he’s going to work himself 
into heatstroke before the afternoon is 
over. Charlie Rich sings, and for one 
afternoon there’s nothing wrong in the 
Fox’ den. He hits the last key and 
stands at the piano. 

“Thank you everybody and God 
bless you,’’ he says, ‘‘And it’s going to 
rain.”’ 
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and an unusual peek at the former Rhodes Scholar 
who has become Amenca’s movie star-picker 


caught 


Rambler goes backstage for an exclusive off-the-cuff talk 


off guard 


By Randy Sledge 


Kris Kristofferson and Rita 
Coolidge, his wife, arrived at the 
lakefront Milwaukee Summerfest 
concert grounds an hour before 
showtime, their long black Cadillac 
slipping through the backstage gates. 

Kristofferson stepped out of the 
limousine and stretched. His hair was 
stylishly messed, his eyes hidden by & 
pair of mirrored glasses. His shirt was 
unbuttoned to his belly and a medallion 
hung around his neck. 

He looked just like what he has 
become — Hollywood’s hottest sex 
symbol, a man who can mix intellectual 
sensitivity with animal magnetism and 
make it work. 

Kristofferson tossed a worn, brown 
leather jacket over his shoulder and 
watched Rita climb out of the Caddy. 


The Kristofferson road band hung 
around in an open beer tent. They 
sipped soda pop and talked like friends 
who hadn’t seen one another in a while. 
Then they drifted apart to study the 
stage. 

Fifteen minutes before showtime, the 
band came together, joking nervously 
and waiting for Kristofferson. The 
crowd was restless, eager for the show 
to begin. 


Then Kris walked up, a 12-string 
guitar on his back, and stepped into the 
middle of the band’s conversation. 

“Okay, guys. We’ll do the medley 
and the Hank Williams song and some 
of the new stuff, right?’’ Kris said. 
While Kris talked, Keyboard player 
Donnie Fritts nodded to a young guy 
wearing a baseball hat. 

“Nice crowd.’’ Fritts said. ‘““Young 
people, old people, black people ... I 
really dig crowds like this.’’ The young 
kid with the baseball hat nodded. 

“Okay,’’ Kristofferson was saying, 
‘*it’s all set then. We know what we're 
going to do. You don’t think that the 
Hank - Williams number will offend 
anybody, do you? Naw, it wouldn’t 
offend anybody, would it? Aw hell, 
we'll do it.”’ 

Kristofferson rubbed his forehead 
and peeked around the backstage 
curtain. 

“Damn,” Kris said. ‘‘Okay, then. 
Everything’s-set. We know what we’re 
going to do. 

“Other than that, 
shitless.”’ : 

It was time. Kristofferson walked-on 
stage, greeted by applause and hollered 
requests. 

The young guy in the baseball hat 


I’m _ scared 


found a comfortable seat in the 
backstage shadows. He watched 
Kristofferson intently. 


The show went well. The crowd was 
responding more to Kristofferson the 
Movie Star than Kristofferson the 
Pilgrim. Kris was a little off key anda 


little off tempo but nobody really 
seemed to care. 

When the first set was completed, the 
crowd was on its’ feet, and Kris left the 
stage smiling. Backstage, he still had 
his 12-string guitar. 

Rita Coolidge passed Kris and went 
on stage for Act II. 

Kristofferson stood around and 
strummed the guitar. He noticed the 
guy in the baseball hat and smiled, not 
saying a word. 

Still playing, he left the stage and 
went down to the trailer behind the 
open air stage. 

Rita Coolidge did her bit with a sweet 
bluesy voice, occasionally singing a 
suggestive song that stirred the 
audience to whooping and hollering. 

When Kristofferson reappeared some 
20 minutes later, he was still playing 
the guitar. He stood backstage as Rita 
finished her set and talked with the 
blue baseball hat. 

“She sang that song in E flat. Can 
you believe that?’’ he said. “One tick 
higher and she’d a been in E. Why did 
she sing it in E flat?’’ 

The guy with the hat shrugged. 

Kris went back on stage with Rita 
and they finished the show together, 
encoring with Help Me Make It 
Through the Night. And they acted 
like they really were going to help each 
other through the night. And maybe 
without leaving the stage. 

The show was over and the crowd 
dispersed. 


Back at the stage gate, fans hung 
around hoping for an autograph or a 
picture of the star. Kris was obliging, 
signing as many as he could and 
playfully mugging for pictures with the 
stage guard’s wife and assorted other - 
ladies. 

Like always, the guy with the blue 
baseball hat was there. He was 
everywhere. A lady was talking to him. 

“You know that thing in Playboy 
about Kris? I mean the pictures. Don’t 
talk to him about that. I don’t think 
he’s real happy about that,’’ the lady 
said. ‘I don’t know why, though. I 
thought it was great. I was going to 
bring a copy for him to sign but I 
chickened out.’’ 

. The blue baseball hat: smiled. 

“That would have been tacky,”’ he 
said. 

A fellow with a big red beard said 
that Kris wasn’t doing any interviews 
to just one person because there were 
too many people who wanted in- 
terviews. So Kristofferson was going to ’ 
have a press conference in the trailer. 


In a corner of the grounds, back by 
the portable johns, Donnie Fritts drank 
a can of Dr. Pepper and talked to a 
gaggle of teenage girls. The girls were 
all talking and giggling and smiling and 
so was Donnie. 


Five minutes later, in the trailer, four 
reporters met with Kristofferson. They 
all sat on the edges of their seats. Steve 
Bruton, one of the band members, hung 


‘I ain't 
sold out 
Nell, 

I'm just 
livin’ like 
| want to’ 


around, talking to the guy in the blue 
baseball hat who again reappeared. 

“I’m sorry we don’t have more time’’ 
Kris said to the reporters. They 
assured him it was okay. 

“The concert was a little rough.’’ 
Kristofferson said, sighing. ‘‘We’re 
just gettin’ it all together. It’s been a 
long time. 

“But I’m havin’ a good time and 
things are goin’ just great. I love 
makin’ movies, it’s hard work but it’s 
fun too. And I love music. 

“We played Europe once and we 
might play it again. I don’t know. It’s 
not like we don’t want to play there.”’ 
Kris looked at Steve Bruton and they 
both smiled. 

“Tt’s just that I don’t know if they 
want us.’’ Kris said. ‘‘Course, last time 
we were there, we ended up singin’ 
Wish I was Stoned In Birmingham on 
the bus.” Kris and Steve laughed. 

What do you think of Johnny Cash, 
someone asked. 

“What do I think of him?’’ Kris said. 
“He’s a good man. Familiarity breeds 
respect.”’ 

“Yeah,” Rita said, passing by. ‘‘And 
he’s sure got a good woman.”’ 

“‘Johnnie’s a damn fine man,’’ Kris 
continued, ‘‘and I guess, more than any 
one person, he’s responsible for getting 
me my first break.’’ 

“What about what’s happening in 
country music with Willie Nelson and 
David Allan Coe, et al.,’’ another 
reporter asked politely. 

““Willie’s ... great,’’ Kris said. ‘‘He’s 
been around for a hundred years and 
I'm really glad he’s makin’ it. I can’t 
think of anybody who deserves it more. 

“And David ... well, you all know the 
stories about David.”’ 

“Yes, but are they true?”’ 

“Well; see, David made the mistake 
of pushing his prison background to 
too great an extent. He did spend most 
of his life on the inside, but I think he’s 
sorry now that he made such a big deal 
out of it. Folks aré paying too much 
attention to Coe’s background and not 
enough to what Dave’s doing today. 

““He’s really not a badass ... he’s a 
pussycat. 

“Don’t print that.’’ Kris laughed. 
“He might turn badass on me! 

“Anyway, Dave once said that I 
sold out and I told him ‘Hell, Dave, 
you know that ain’t true. I’m just livin’ 
like I want to. Just because I don’t 
hang out like I used to ... hell, I can’t 
hang out like I used to. There’s. no place 
to hang out anymore. Nashville, 
z Austin, L.A..they’re all the same. 
~~» ¥ou’ll find that out,’ ”’ 
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What about the movies? 

“T remember Cisco Pike, one of the 
reporters said. ‘‘You were really good 
in Cisco Pike.”’ 

“Thanks. Yeah, I liked that movie. It 
was a lot like my own life. The guy 
tryin’ to make it in the business. It was 
a lot like my life. Except for the dealin’ 
part,’’ Kris added quickly. ‘‘You know, 
where the guy sold pot. 

“Hell, I can’t even roll a joint’”’ he 
laughed. 

*“Somebody else must roll ’em,’’ the 
blue baseball hat muttered. ; 

A man in a suit came into the trailer 
and hustled all the reporters out. 

“Thanks for your time, Kris,’’ said 
the reporters. 

‘‘Hey, my pleasure. I just wish we 
had more time,”’ Kris said. He wasn’t 
very convincing. 

As the reporters left, Kris turned 
back into the trailer and started 
throwing things together, preparing to 
leave. ; 

Blue hat was still there. 

Kris looked at the guy and stopped, 
then suddenly roared with laughter. 

“What are you laughing at?’’ the 
baseball hat said. 

“T’m laughing,”’ Kris said, pausing 
to catch his breath, ‘‘because they 
chased everybody out except you.”’ 

“Yeah, I sort of blend in with the 
scenery.”’ 


‘What do you want? Who are you?”’ 

“Do you still rent the old flat you 
lived in when you were-in Nashville?’’, 
blue hat asked. : 

“Yeah...’’ Kris said, startled. “‘I still 
rent it.” 

“Why? Do you think you’ll need it 
again some day?”’ 

“No,”’ Kris said. 

“NO!!!” Rita yelled from another 
room. 

“T rent it because my old landlady 
was afraid that some long-haired 
hippies might move in. I pay 50 bucks a 
month for that rathole.’’ 

“‘Seventy-five,’’ Rita said. 

“‘Seventy-five? You mean that 
damned lady raised the rent?’”’ Kris 
yelled. ‘‘Seventy-five?”’ 

Kris paused and looked at the blue 
baseball hat. 

““Hey,’’ Kris said, ‘‘who are you, 
anyway?”’ 

“Randy Sledge.’’ 

“Ts that your real name, Randy 
Sledge?’’ 

“*Yeah.”’ 

“Wow, If I ever have a son, I’m going 
to name him ... Randy Sledge.’’ Kris 
moved away to the back of the trailer. 

“Thank you.” 

As I turned to leave, I yelled over my 
shoulder. 

“Hey, Kris. I sure wish I had known 
you ten years ago.”’ 

“If you had known me ten years ago, 
you probably wouldn’t even have 
talked to me.”’ 

He’s probably right. 
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Kris Kristofferson and 
wife Rita Coolidge are all 
smiles as they chat with 
fans following another 
successful gig. 


The Nashville Broadstreet Bustout 
who was reborn at the age of 30 


Kris Kristofferson is back on 
the concert road, but things are 
different now. Kris isn’t just 
another picker trying to get his 
songs heard...Kris is a star. 

Behind Kristofferson are a 
bunch of hit songs like: Me and 
Bobby McGee, Help Me Make it 
Times, Why Me? and Stranger. 
And Kris has made movies: Cisco 
Pike, Billy the Kid, Alice Doesn’t 
Live Here Anymore, Sailor Who 
Fell From Grace and A Star Is 
Born. 

- Further behind Kristofferson is 
another life — his first one. 

Kris Kristofferson was reborn 
at 30. 

The first life included upper 
middle class military brass 
treatment as the son of an Air 
Force major general. Kris studied 
hard, read lots of books and 
played football. 

He was a Rhodes Scholar, 
which is a good indication of 
propriety. He even had stories 
published in the pretentious 
pages of Atlantic Monthly 
magazine. 

He made the pages of Time in 
the fifties with a few paragraphs 
about his athletic ability and was 
once signed by an English agent 
who was convinced that Kris 
could be a teenage singing idol. 
They even renamed him Kris 
Carson. 


But that was the first Kris 
Kristofferson: A top notch jock, a 


student of the Classics at Oxford 
and a budding jet-setter. 


The second Kristofferson hit 
the streets to do hand to hand 
battle with life. He was a lonely, 
sometimes self-sympathetic 
pilgrim in Nashville, trying to 
convince the world that he had 
something special to say. His 
Oxford days were useless in 
getting him that chance and the 
families of former major generals 
have little clout with record 
labels. 


Kristofferson became a Nash- 
ville Broadstreet Bustout. To 
make ends meet he tended bar at 
the Tally Ho Tavern (now known 
as The Corner) and then took the 
Colombia Studios. Kris found out 
what it meant to be a nobody. 


But he proved tough. Now, the 
hard times are over. Kris is back 
in the upper-middle-class jet set. 
This time, he paid for the ticket. 


It was the American public who 
finally proved that they wanted 
to hear what Kris had to say. 
They bought his songs when the 
record companies released them 
and they made him a star when 
they saw his movies. 


Kristofferson didn’t succeed 
because he was a general’s son. 
He succeeded in spite of it. 


Kristofferson became a shadow 
that could grow and shrink with 
the light, always retaining it’s 
original shape. 
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“I’m glad | grew up when | did,’’ Guion says. “It was 
country music then. | like good folk music and good folk 
singing. I'll listen to that always.” 


—~ =~ 


The man who invented 20th Century 
country music doesn’t like what he 
hears today. 

“Hard rock and rock ’n’ roll has 
ruined country music,’”’ says David 
Guion. ‘‘I don’t like country music as it 
is played today. It worries me and 
upsets me.”’ 

At 83, Guion relaxes on the patio of 
his Dallas home and discusses his 
lifetime of credentials qualifying him 
to assess the music being heard today. 

Guion’s Bold Vaquero was the first 
cowboy song ever published. His Home 
On The Range, written at age 14 in 1906, 
is the most famous cowboy song ever 
written and has become an American 
institution. 

Many generations of Americans have 
been drawn close to the Old West 
through the words and music of 
Guion’s O Bury Me Not On The Lone 
Prairje, Roy Bean, Range Of The 
‘Buffalo, All Day On The Prairie and 
Ol’ Paint. 

“I’m glad I grew up when I did,”’ 
says the stately, erect composer. ‘‘It 
was country music then. I like good 
folk music and good folk singing. I'll 
listen to that always, over and over and 
over. 

Guion has been called the only 
musician in the world whose avocation 
is being a cowboy. . 

The musical genius was born Dec. 15, 
1892, on a ranch 12 miles west of 
Ballinger in Runnels County in West 
Texas. His father, John I. Guion, was a 
prominent turn-of-the-century lawyer- 
judge and gentleman rancher. 

As Guion reflects, ‘‘I was born with a 
talent. I was given a gift to write and 
write I did.”’ 

He was playing the piano at the age 
of 4 — “‘I was playing the piano before I 
knew what I was doing, playing 
everything by ear.”’ 

At age 6, he played his first concert. 

His early association with cowboys 
and Negro servants created the at- 
mosphere and left the impression that 
gave America many of its finest 
western songs and black spirituals. 

He was especially influenced by a 
former slave, Elijah Coxy, a chuck 
wagon cook who played the fiddle by 
torch light during roundups. 

“‘T could hear a tune one time and go 
home and play it on the piano,’’ says 
Guion. 

To the disapproval of his parents, 
young Guion went to church with the 
black servants—‘‘sitting in the front 
row, singing, dancing, shouting and 
carrying on. I liked it so much I didn't 
want to go to my own church.”’ 

From this background came Guion’s 
own renditions of Some O’These Days, 
Swing Low, Sweet Chariot, Nobody 
Knows De Trouble I Seen and a host of 
other black spirituals. 


By John Moulder 


At age 15, Guion went to Vienna to 
study under the world-famous Leopold 
Godowsky at the Royal Conservato 
of Music. : : 

In 1918, Guion went to New York and 
began an association with many 
famous musicians of the period. 

“Thad no trouble in New York,’’ says 
Guion. ‘I had what New York wan- 
ted.”’ 

In almost no time, Guion had his own 
show at the Roxy Theater. He was well 
launched on a career of writing, 
teaching and performing. 

His ballets and suites were played by 
Sousa, Goldman, Damrosch and 
Toscanini and sung by Tibbett, 
Schumann, Heink and Galli-Curci. 

In 1921, he was back in Dallas, 
teaching music at Southern Methodist 
University. 

Two years later, he was living his 
avocation of being a cowboy. 

At a rodeo in Cheyenne, Wyo., Guion 
watched as a bronc called ‘Hell Raisin’ | 
Molly”’ threw every cowboy who en- 


tered the contest. 


Then the slender, dark-eyed com- 
poser in 10-gallon hat and high-heeled 
boots, climbed atop the mare and stuck 
as if glued to the saddle. 

Guion has been retired 10 years now 
and recently moved back to Texas from 
New York’s Greenwich Village. He’s 
written only a few songs since his 
return. 

He’s quick to point out that he wrote 
Home On The Range ‘‘as a classic, in 
the classical form.’’ And he has no idea 
how many millions of recordings of the 
classic have been sold around the 
world. 


When Richard Nixon made his first 
trip to China in 1972, Guion watched on 
television as a Chinese musical en- 
semble played Home On The Range for 
the President. The group also played 
another Guion number, Turkey In The 
Straw. 


“Tt was quite a sensation hearing 
them played in Chinese,’’ says the 
affable Guion. 

Guion mailed autographed copies of 
the compositions to Chou En-lai, but he 
sent them through the White House 
since mail could not be sent directly to © 
mainland China. 

Richard Nixon telephoned Guion, 
told him how much he enjoyed the 
composer’s music, ‘‘and said it took his 
mind off his troubles.’’ 

Back in the 1980s and 1940s, when 
Guion had a twice-weekly nationally 
broadcast radio program, he received 
three telephone calls from President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Roosevelt was just one of the 
millions of Americans brought closer to 
the South and the West and their 
people and traditions through Guion’s 
music. ; : ‘ 

Guion could easily be called the 
father of country music of this century, 
but his own appraisal is: ‘ 

“I set Texas to ruusic.”’ 
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Whether it’s Las Vegas, Reno or 
some smoke-filled room with an armed 
guard standing watch at the door to 
keep out intruders, if there’s a high- 
stakes poker game going on you can bet 
your last buck there’s at least one 
Texan at the table — and chances are 
he’s the big winner. 

It could be Texas Dolly or. Jerusalem 
Jesse — Doyle Brunson and Jesse Alto 
to those unfamiliar with the monikers 
tacked on Texas gamblers. 

But Dolly and Jerusalem are just two 
of the many high rollers from the Lone 
Star State. 

For openers, there are Amarillo Slim, 
J. B. King, Johnny Moss, Bryan 
“Sailor’’ Roberts, Fred Browning, 
Paul Harvey and the late legendary 
Titanic Thompson. 

In fact, there are so many successful 
high-stakes gamblers from the state 
that 18 of the 22 players in this year’s 
World Series of Poker had Texas 
backgrounds. 


It was Brunson who won this year’s 
World Series, pocketing some $310,000 


Why a poker-faced Texan 
always wins in a Vegas showdown 


along the way — $176,500 in the final 
showdown pot against Alto. 

Actually, gamblers with Texas ties 
dominate the field so much that ‘‘any 
one of 12 of those guys could have won 
instead of Doyle,’’ King said. ‘‘They’re 
that good.” 

Why so many Texans? Probably 
because there is more Texas money 
‘ready to be tossed in the pot than any 
other place in the country. You don’t 
scare them out of a no-limit game. 

Sitting in the office of his Fort Worth 
nightclub, King talked with Rambler 
about the famous Texas gamblers and 
what makes them aces in their field. 

“It’s like Jack Binion said: ‘Guys 
like Texas Dolly and Amarillo Slim-are 


. filled with excess energy that can only 


be released through high-stakes bet- 

Jack is the son of former Texan 
Benny Binion and co-owner of Hor- 
seshoe Club in Las Vegas where the 
World Series was held. 
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The backgrounds of Texas gamblers 
are varied, but many came from 
humble beginnings. Binion, Moss and 
Chill Wills (the actor) gambled as 
children on the streets of East Dallas. 
Born in the East Texas town of Mar- 
shall, Johnny traveled with his sister 
and brother and parents to Dallas in 
the early part of the century. 

By the time he was 15, Moss was 
supporting his family. 

Moss once said: ‘‘We needed money 
real bad at home and my daddy told me 
I had to stop work or stop gamblin’. 
And I said, ‘Daddy, if I don’t work, 
how can I get money to gamble?’ Daddy 
said, ‘Son, that’s what gamblers got to 
figure out.’ So I quit work.”’ 


Now Moss spends all of his time in 
Las Vegas, gambling and working in 
one of the casinos, and talks about a 
million dollars worth of property he 
owns in West Texas. His wife still lives 
in Odessa, Tex., and while Moss has 
made and lost many fortunes, he has 
refused to touch assets that mean 
security for his family. 

Moss won the World Series of Poker 


Deal ‘em podner— sy Jom mouider 


two years ago. 

“Doyle Brunson is a _ college 
graduate,”’ his friend King recalls. ‘‘He 
went to North Texas State and started 
playing poker while in college.” 

Sailor Roberts was an _ all-state 
football player in high school before 
becoming famous at any card game, 
ranging from poker to gin rummy. 


Why do-so many big-time gamblers . 


have Texas ties, King was asked. 

“Tt’s hard to explain,” he said, 
“except that there has always been 
more gambling in Texas than anywhere 
else. And there has always been more 
money in Texas than other places in the 
country. I hear that Arabs are now 
betting higher than Texans, but I find 
that hard to believe.’’ 

Texas, he explained, was wide open to 
gambling during the 1930s, ’40s and 
’60s. Casinos that could only be out- 
done by Las Vegas flourished on 
Galveston Island as well as other parts 
of the state. 


One of the most famous was Fred 
Browning’s Top of the Hill club bet- 
ween Fort Worth and Dallas. The club, 
which catered to millionaire players 
from around the state, was complete 
with watchtowers for armed guards and 
secret passageways. 


The layout that once was one of the 
most notorious gambling places 


anywhere, ironically, is now an 
academy for Baptist ministerial 
students. 


The greatest proposition bettor of all 
times, said King, was Alvin C. 
Thomas, also known as_ Titantic 
Thompson, who died two years ago in a 
suburban Fort Worth nursing home. 


“T’ve seen Ty throw five coins into the 
air and bet on how many will come 
down heads and how many will come 
down tails,’’ said King. ‘‘And he’d win. 
He was good at math and he knew all 
the odds.’’ 


Thompson was the real-life model for 
Sky Masterson, the high-stakes 


proposition bettor in Daman Runyon’s 
short story, The Idyll of Miss Sarah 


Brown from which the musical Guys 
and Dolls was taken. 

“Of all the high players this country 
ever sees,’’ Runyon wrote, “‘there is no 
doubt that the guy they call ‘The Sky’ 
‘is the highest.”’ 

He made fortunes around’the country 
clubs of Dallas and Fort Worth. 
Thompson was an accomplished golfer, 
but he preferred to hustle rather than 
play professional. 

“He’d bet: on anything,’’ Eddie 
Driscoll, a former gambler, said. ‘‘I 
saw him beat Johnny Moss for $10,000 
in a golf game. Then Ty said, ‘Johnny, 
I’m going to give you the best of it. I’m 
going to play you left-handed and use 
only a putter. He did just that and beat 
him. Arnold Palmer can’t do that.”’ 

Thompson worked the golf courses 
around Dallas with Lee Elder before 
Elder, now one of the top pros on the 
circuit, turned professional. After 
beating the natives, Titanic would bet 


them they couldn’t even beat ‘‘that _ 


black boy over there in the brush 
hunting golf balls.”’ 


Elder then would clean out the locals a SA 


second time. 


“In 1957, I walked out of the Mayo 
Hotel in Tulsa with Ty and some other 
people,’’ said Driscoll. ‘‘He bet that he 
could throw a lemon completely over 
the hotel. He broke everybody on the 
sidewalk — must have won $30,000 or 
$40,000. He threw that lemon over the 
hotel.’’ 


Thompson was the self-proclaimed 
“King of the Con Men.’’ He won the 
name ‘“‘Titanic’’ from his uncanny 
ability to sink gamblers who chanced to 
bet on one of his propositions. He got 
the name “‘Thompson”’ because that 
was the way he was booked into jail 
when he was arrested in 1928 as a 
witness in the murder of Arnold 
Rothstein, the New York gambler- 
gangster credited with fixing the 1919 
World Series. 

“Ty had more gimmicks than 
anybody else in the country,’”’ said 
King. ‘‘But he over-matched himself. 


Eighteen of the 22 players in this year’s 
series, including Amarillo Slim (inset) and Sailor 
Roberts, were country boys. 


But that’s typical with Texas gam- 
blers, says King. 

“Paul Harvey made a lot of money 
running a gambling house,”’ he said. 
“He made $5 million in his life and 
throwed it all away. 

“While gamblers may rake in a lot of 
chips at the poker table,’’ said King, 
“they also spend a fortune in living 
expenses alone. / 

“Gambling is like dope, like a nar-. 
cotic,’’ said King. ‘‘If I had a lot of 
money, I’d throw it off, too. I love to 
gamble. ? 

“It’s something that gets into you,”’ 
he added. ‘‘People really like to 


_ gamble. They get a charge out of it.”” 


In fact, the same day he won the 
World Series of Poker, Texas Dolly 
Brunson tried to get into another game 
atthe Horseshoe Club. ~ $5 

“T went down there and they were 
having a real good game,”’ he said. ‘‘I 
couldn’t get a seat.”’ 


By LaWayne Satterfield 


“Mi aybe Willie Nelson knows something 
we don’t know. And maybe — just maybe 
— I’ve been wrong all these years.”’ 


That’s Hank Snow talking. Hank 
Snow: The supreme traditionalist of 
country music. Hank Snow: The man 
who has said again and again that he 
would never change his style; would 
never sing the progressive country 
music so popular today. 

What brought on this change in 
Hank? Perhaps some of it is due to 


recent events in Texas where Snow was. 


appearing at the Kerrville Jamboree 
while Willie was staging his infamous 
Picnic some 150 miles away. 

In Kerrville it rained buckets, but 
Willie’s picnic had almost no rain. 

“Tt was bad, really bad,”’ Hank recalled. 
‘‘When I went on the show, there were 
only about 800 people there. . . I un- 
derstand Willie had 80,000. Like I said, 
maybe Willie knows something we 
don’t. ; 

“There was mud everywhere. You 
had to wade through the stuff to get to 
the stage. People had their shoes off 
and pants legs rolled up wading 
through the muck. 

“Every bus there got stuck but mine. 
The only reason it didn’t get 
stuck was that it broke down before we 
got there, thank God. They tell me the 

Kerrville Jamboree has had rain like 


Hank Snow, 

the mainstay of the 
Nashville sound, gets 
an education in 
Texas: ‘1 was 
wrong.../'m going 

fo record a new 
sound for the 


young people’ 


this every year,’’ he said, shaking his 
head. ‘‘It was really something else.”’ 

So after 41 years, Hank has seen the 
light. Dressed in his familiar western 
shirt, slacks and boots and loaded 
down with rare coin jewelry, Hank 
talked with Rambler about his sudden 
turn-around in his feelings toward the 
country music sound. 

“‘T am beginning to see that maybe I 
was wrong, so I am going into that 
studio and record in a style completely 
different from what I have always 
recorded. I am going for a sound aimed 
at the young buying public.”’ 

This is quite a concession for a man 
who is president of the Association of 
Country Entertainers, an organization 
designe i tc keep country as traditional 
as its name and to block out modern 
sounds that might ‘‘muddy the waters 
of the pure stream of country music.’’ 

“It’s true that all across the stages of 
America I have told the people I was 
going to stick to good ole country 
music.”’ Hank told Rambler. ‘‘I know I’m 
going to have a lot of those people say to 
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For the first time in years, Hank Snow is excited about 
recording a different kind of song. ‘I 
don’t know how the public will accept it, but I’m 
gonna give it my whole effort.”’ 


me: ‘Hank, your word sure ain’t worth 
much.’ But I’m going to have to prove 
something — or at least try. 

“‘T had a meeting with Jerry Bradley, 
RCA Nashville Vice President, the 
sales staff and promotion men the other 
day. I told them that for the first time 
in my recording career I honestly 
didn’t know what to record. I would 
have bet anything that my last record 
was a hit. It had the old sound of my 
previous hits. 


“T looked at Jerry and said: ‘I am 
confused. I don’t know what to cut, 
where to go.’ I think the people I talk to 
across America, the ones who tell me 
face to face what they think I should 
record, are not the ones who are buying 
the records. 


“Probably I have made a mistake in 
some of the things I have been against. 
But I have been against the suggestive 
lyrics and some of the arrangements 
that have been drifting away from the real 
country music. 


“Probably, I have been too critical 
because it is a modern world. The 
Cadillacs today aren’t like the 
Cadillacs of some 25 years ago. They did 
make some improvements. So maybe I 
have been wrong. 

‘‘Jerry felt I should be more flexible. 
He said, ‘Hank, I don’t like your idea 
of saying you are going to stick with the 
old Hank Snow stuff. I think you 
should go into the studio and record 
something different, even if we never 
release it. At least we can sit around 
and listen to it.’ 

“T sure hate to admit it, but I think 
Jerry is right. I know that I am con- 
tradicting myself after all of these 
years. But when you are in a confused 
state like I am, you have got to try 
something—at least try something 
new.” 


Hank looked mighty nervous about 
even talking about changing his sound. 
Yet, the mere mention of it also brought 


a 17 
a new excitement to his face and his 
voice took on a lilt. 

‘‘T got a new song the other day that I 
really believe in. It’s a love ballad, a 
complete departure from the novelty 
and train songs which I have allowed 
myself to get into. I couldn’t do this 
song justice if I used the same old in- 
strumentation on it that I have always 
used on my other records. 


“On this record, with the new sound, 
I would use a cello, a violin sectionk 
and background voices, which I have 
always been against. I even have the 
arrangement worked out in my own 
mind. ; 

“‘Now in all fairness, I must point out 
that Eddy Arnold and I were the first to 
use background voices, violin sections, 
horns, cellos, etc., in the late 50s and 
early 60s. I didn’t sell anything. Quite 
honestly, that’s when my records 
began to drop off. 

‘Maybe we were ahead of our time, 
or maybe we really pioneered 
something. I was not successful with 
the sound and neither was Eddy until 
he recorded Make the World Go Away. 
That pop arrangement was a big hit for 
him. Maybe that’s when the music 
began to change. 

“That was. about 15 years ago, when 
kids who are 25 today were about 10 
years old. These kids have never 
known anything but background voices 
and a lot of musical instruments,”’ 
Hank said. 


For 17 years Chet Atkins produced 
all the hits of Hank Snow. Their split 
as an artist and producer came when 
Hank decided Chet was pushing him in 
the wrong direction. 3 

“I went to Chet and just told him that 

I didn’t like the way he was producing 
me, that I didn’t even like to come to 
the studio any more. 
‘** ‘Hank,’ Chet said, ‘I’ve only got one 
way of producing and I’m not going to 
change. This is a new age and you have 
got to get to those teenagers, to the 
younger generation.’ 

“T looked Chet squarely in the eye 
and said: ‘Chet, I have no intentions of 
changing, either,’’ Hank remembered. 

The standoff between the two 
country cowboys resulted in Hank 
having his last three sessions produced 
by Bob Ferguson, one of RCA’s best 
country producers. Now Hank is going 
to do what Chet wanted to do all along 
... go after the young people. 

‘‘Recording had become a burden to 
me, but now I’m excited about recor- 
ding for the first time in years. I am 
glad the idea came from Jerry. If it 
works, okay. If it flops, it is his 
responsibility, because it ain’t totally 
my idea. But at least we tried. 

“T must tell you that I never really 
condemned the music I refer to as Fifth 
Avenue Country ... if the people who 
are doing it are successful, then they 
must be doing something right. I’m 
against the suggestive lyric, dope thing 
and the pill thing. 

“If you are a good comedian, you 
don’t have to tell dirty jokes to make 
the people laugh. If you are a good 
singer, you don’t have to sing dirty 
songs to make it. 

“T don’t know how the public will 
accept it, but I am going to give the new 
sound my whole effort. If this works I 
am going to have to make some big 
apologies and underline them in red,’’ 
Hank grinned with the look of a man 
who didn’t know quite what he had 
gotten into, but couldn’t back out now. 
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The Earl of Old Town is a joint on 
Chicago's northside. In its rustic 
confines, tourists and country-music 
purists sit around tables that are too 
small, nurse bottles of beer that are too 
expensive and listen to hillbilly 
singers. 

The Earl is a walk-in place. Almost 
anyone with a guitar can get a shot at 
the microphone—Vassar dropouts 
trying to be folk singers, good ole boys 
from affluent suburbs who know two 
chords and a couple of Hank Snow 
songs and real hillbillies who cannot 
sing. 

When the amateurs are performing, 
the purists squirm in their chairs. The 
tourists usually gulp their beer and go 
looking for another joint. 

On this night, even the tourists were 
staying around. The man at the mike 
was Jonnie Barnett, a hillbilly who can 


sing. 

Bariett was into his Hank Williams 
medley when the drunk wandered in 
and squinted at the darkness until he 
spotted the bar. He was a black man in 
soiled clothes that were barely 
adequate even for the Earl of Old 
Town. He repeated an automatic 
_ apology as, by trial and error, he 
negotiated his way through the tables. 
Unfortunately, he and the bouncer 
reached the end of the bar at the same 


time. 
__As the drunk was being escorted to 
the door, he pointed toward Barnett’s 
guitar. ‘‘I can play one of those,’’ he 
announced. 

The crowd chuckled. The bouncer 


shovedhimtowardthedoor. | 
‘Hey! Let that man go,’’ said Bar- 


nett. ‘‘Friend, why don’t you play 
something for us?’’ There was 
reverence, not sarcasm in his voice. 

“T used to play some—but I don’t 
reckon I’m up to it right now,’’ the man 
said sheepishly as he approached the 
8 i 
Oblivious to the audience, they 
talked music for several minutes before 
the black man excused himself and left, 
his back straight, his dignity intact. 

Between sets, Barnett was asked 
about the incident. He took a sip of 
doctored coffee and shook his head. 

“Man, I know black guys back home 
in South Carolina who've never been 50 
miles from where they were born and 
they’re some of the most amazing blues 
singers I’ve ever heard. Some of those 
guys had enough talent to make a 
fortune in show business. 

‘Tf I could have talked that guy into 
playing for us, he probably would have 
blown us all out of this place.”’ 

Barnett has traveled a lot further 
than 50 miles from his native Sumter, 
S.C. But, like the blues singers back 
home, he still measures success by his 
own unique yardstick. 

He is a self-proclaimed street singer 
by profession—a wandering minstrel in 
faded jeans trying to make his way in a 
rhinestone world. 

“T still play the clubs and I once 
made the concert scene—but working 
joints like the Earl and street singing is 
where it’s at for me,”’ he says. 

Barnett’s biggest break came when 
he landed a small part in the movie 
Nashville. He was the singer in the 
background in a nightclub scene. 

When the movie opened in Chicago, 
Barnett showed up outside the theater 
to give a sidewalk concert for the 
theater-goers. ‘‘I made a nice piece of 
change,’’ he grins. 

Barnett is a street singer by choice, 
not chance. The product of a wealthy 
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Southern family and possessor of a 
college education, he has alternatives. 
But he prefers the earthy lifestyle of a 
vagabond musician. 

He was born Johnathan Barnett 
Kaye 30 years ago. The Kaye family 
still operates a string of farms com- 
prising several thousand acres near 
Sumter, S. C. 

By the time Barnett was 12, he was 
overseeing workers in the peach or- 
chards of his family’s farm. 

“But, I was expected to work just 
like the hired hands,”’ he recalls. ‘“‘And, 
that was fortunate because it helped me 
relate to them. That’s when I became 


“T was the best singer in that whole 
part of the country, mainly because I 
was the only singer in that part of the 
country,"’ he said. ‘‘But I was upstaged 
once a week when the management 
brought in a go-go dancer all the way 
from Salt Lake City. 

“That was a rough bar. Everybody 
there was either a sheepherder or a coal 
miner. I remember one night when a 
woman right in front of me hit her 
husband on the head with a beer bottle 
while I was singing Your Cheating 
Heart. Everytime there was a fight, I 
would just keep singing like nothing 
was happening.”’ 


Traveling around the country like a 
homeless pup, Barnett played his 
songs in large towns and small, in 
fancy clubs and funky ones. He had no 
show business contacts. ‘‘I didn’t even 
know I needed them. Everything I got I 
got on my own.”’ : 

Occasionally, when times got tough, 
he would take a job in construction or 
return to the mines. But, as soon as he 
earned traveling money, he was off for 
the next town. 

In California, he picked up a most 
influential fan. Roy Silver, a top 
Hollywood talent agent, heard him sing 


Wandering Pilgrim in faded jeans 


By Tom Ayres 


“1 still play the 
clubs and | once 
made the concert 
scene — but 
working joints 
like the Earl 

and street 
singing is where 
it’s at for me,” 
Jonnie panes 


Jonnie Barnett 
making his way 
as a street singer 


fascinated by the black blues singers. 
They were fantastic. I made up my 
mind I wanted to be a blues singer. 
There was only one problem. My voice 


was flat. I just couldn’t sing blues—but - 


that never kept mefromtrying.”” . 

When I graduated from high school I 
thought I wanted to be a mining 
engineer so I entered the Colorado 
School of Mines,’’ he said. But, the 
ambition to be a singer still haunted 
him. 

“T finally got up enough courage to 
audition at this nightclub. They put me 
on, but about halfway through my first 
song wome wise guy in the audience 
yelled up at me: ‘boy, I'll give you $20 
just to sit down!’ I took the money and 
left. That night I really hit the books.”’ 

He was in Kemmerer, Wyo., when he 
finally found enough nerve to try 
singing again. After a nervous 
audition, he was hired at the Triangle 
Bar. 


Barnett began writing songs at the 
Triangle Bar. 

‘‘All they wanted to hear was country 
music and sometimes I couldn't 
remember the lyrics. So I would just 
make up something that seemed ap- 
propriate. Finally, I started writing 
songs and crediting someone else. I 
would tell the crowd, ‘this is an old Jim 
Reeves’ song, and then sing something 
I had written. If the song didn’t go over 
I was off the hook.”’ : 

Less than a month before he was to 
graduate from college, Barnett quit 
school and set out to become a singing 
star. 

“The closer I got to picking up that 
diploma, the more frightened I 
became,”’ he said. ‘‘I knew if I got the 
degree it would become a crutch to fall 
back on—I knew if I had it I would 
never become a singer. My mother 
almost had a heart attack when I told 
her what I had done.” 


~ 


Barnett is a street 
singer by choice, 
not chance. The 
product of a 
wealthy Southern 
family and possessor 
of a college 
education, he 

has alternatives. 
But he prefers 

the earthy 

style of 

a ramblin’ musician. 
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He roams the cities of the nation, living out of a guitar case 
taking his own brand of sidewalk music to the people 


and assured Barnett he would make 
him a star. 

“He signed me to a contract and 
started giving me a couple of hundred 
dollars a week,” said. Barnett. ‘‘But 
Mr. Silver didn’t know what to do with 
-me. Back then I was doing something 
between country and popular music. 
But that was before Kris Kristofferson 
and some others came along to show 
how it should be done. So Mr. Silver 
just kept me on contract until he could 
figure out what to do with me. He never 
got me any jobs and I began to feel 
guilty about taking the money.”’ 

For a time Barnett became the 
country boy darling of the film com- 
munity. He was going to all the parties, 
meeting all the stars---but he still was 
not working. 

“Mr. Silver changed my name to 

_ Jimmy Cricket. I tried to argue with 
him, but he assured me it was the kind 
of name everybody would remember. I 
used to get embarrassed every time I 
had to go up to someone and say, ‘hello, 
I’m Jimmy Cricket.’’’ 


Out of boredom he went out on a Los 
Angeles street corner one day and 
began playing for people at a bus stop. 
A number of them tossed money in his 
open guitar case. 

+“Tt was great,’’ says Barnett. ‘I 
fund you could really relate to people 

- like that. When I felt like it, I could just 
stop singing and talk to them.”’ 

Soon, everything began breaking 
right for Barnett. 

_ He landed a job at the Roxie Club in 
Los Angeles opening the show for rock 
star Frank Zappa. Then, he was signed, 

‘for a cross-country concert tour with 
Cheech and Chong. He toured with 
Glen Yarborough and even showed up 
‘Son a bill with Alice Cooper. 

“T was making $500 a week or better 
and playing some of the biggest concert 
halls in the country,’’ he recalls. ‘‘But, 
I had this empty feeling. I felt lost. I 
felt like I was losing contact with real 
people.” 

To regain that contact, Barnett 
frequently would go out during the day 
to pick and sing on the street in front of 
the concert hall where he would appear 
that night. 

“You can’t run around in a $200 suit 
and drive a Cadillac and still relate to a 
guy who’s down and out,”’ says Bar- 
nett. 

Finally, he set out on his own, a 
vagabond with a guitar—a _ self- 
appointed messiah spreading the 
gospel of progressive country music 
before anyone had managed to coin a 
name for it. From one end of the 
country to the other, he played his 
earthy music in clubs and on street 
corners. 

af guess I’m a little afraid of suc- 
cess,’ * he admits. ‘“‘I can’t be com- 
fortable if I’ve got a couple of thousand 
dollars in my pocket. I’ve got to spend 
it and set out again flat broke just to 
prove to myself that IT can make it 
again. 

“But, no matter what happens, I 
know one thing: Any time I don’t have 
the price of a meal, I can go out on a 
street corner and pick up $50 or $100 for 

~ four or five hours of work.”’ 
oe 


The Earl is a walk-in 

piace. Almost anyone 

with a guitar can get 

a shot at the microphone 
—dropouts trying to be 

folk singers, good old 

boys from the wealthy 
suburbs who know a couple 
of Hank Snow songs and 
real hillbillies who can’t sing. 


Finally, he set out on his own, a vagabond 
with a guitar--a self-appointed messiah 
spreading the gospel of progressive country 
music before anyone had managed to coin 
a name for it. 
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Between street corners, Barnett has 
penned a lot of songs about places and 
people he has seen along the way. 

Despite his preference for street 
corners over stages, there are in- 
dications that Barnett may be on 
another upward incline in his roller- 
coaster career. 

“This guy in Nashville has some of 
my songs he’s trying to peddle. He 
keeps telling me he’s going to get me a 
recording contract. But, I’ve heard all 
that before. If it happens, okay. If it 
don’t—that’s okay, too. 


“But no matter what happens to me, ~ 


I’ll always be a street singer. I mean if I 
became the biggest star you ever saw, 


‘Td still have this urge to go out and 


play ona street corner.”’ 

A verse from Barnett’s song Tune of 
the Unknown Singer, says it all: 

He blinks into the spotlight Like an 
old man in the sun, And no one knows 
oe 's been there And no one knows he’s 

lone. 


But, before Barnett is done, he sad 


have to rewrite that verse. 


By Michael Bane 


From the eighth floor of Jackson- 
ville’s swank Turtle Inn, the scene is 
straight out of a Florida tourist 
brochure. 

Gentle waves wash a pearly white 
beach—generously sprinkled, of 
course, with browning bodies. The 
slightest hint of an onshore breeze does 
its best to take the edge off the steamy 
afternoon heat. And amid beer cans 
and reporters, Phil Walden is lapping it 
all up. 

On this particular day the president 
and founder of Capricorn Records is all 
smiles, and those smiles are rooted in 
something deeper than the view. 

While Walden fields questions and 
watches the tide slowly ebb, across 
town the Gator Bowl stadium—by now 
an outdoor furnace—is already starting 
to fill. And in a few hours the man who 
parlayed a vision into a major record 
company is going to toss another 
$500,000 into the campaign kitty of a 
fellow Georgian who hopes to parlay 
his vision into the presidency of the 
U.S. 

“If you stop and think about it, it’s 
the storybook version of running for 
president,’’ says Walden of his friend, 
Jimmy Carter. ‘‘It’s the realization of 
the American Dream.”’ 

While Walden doesn’t say it, the 
thousands of people pouring into the 
Gator Bowl are also proving the truth 
of the oldest’ political cliche—the one 
about politics and strange bedfellows— 
because those people didn’t plop down 
$7.50 or $9 of their hard-earned cash to 
spend a sunny afternoon listening to 
political speeches and munching fried 
chicken. Not a chance. 

They came to hear the crystal clear, 
shake-your-ass boogie of the Marshall 
Tucker Band and the Outlaws, the hard 
bar funk of Lynyrd Skynyrd and 
Tennessee soul of Charlie Daniels. 

And if they happen to have to sign 
their name and address on the backs of 
their tickets and become— 
incidentally—$7.50 or $9 contributors 
to the campaign of Jimmy Carter, well 
that’s okay too. 
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Primed by the country rock sounds of top Outlaw stars, fans in Jackson- 
ville’s Gator Bowl cheer on their favorites and at the same time help feed 
the kitty for Jimmy Carter’s campaign fund. 


By the time the matching funds from 
the federal government are added in 
and the expenses are subtracted, 
Walden estimates some $470,000 will be 
heading from Jacksonville to the 
Carter war chests. That’s not peanuts. 


_ Phil Walden just smiles: 


“The media had the idea that 
everybody in the South worked at a gas 
station, chewed tobacco and hated 
blacks,’’ he says, propping his feet on 
the balcony for the benefit of a 


fiercely regional. Witness the success 
of such songs as Charlie Daniels’ The 
South’s Gonna Do It Again. Besides, 
says Walden, Carter just plain likes the 
stuff. 

“Carter likes the people,’’ Walden 
says. ‘‘When he was governor, he came 
to the shows and invited rock’n’roll 
people to the mansion. This wasn’t a 
hastily organized effort. He recognizes 
the music as part of acertain culture.”’ 

That culture is in full swing at the 


Take, for example, says Walden, 
Ronnie Van Zant, the lead singer of 
Lynyrd Skynyrd, Van Zant, whose 
politics are probably closer to Jack 
Daniels than Hubert Humphrey, didn’t 


_ join the Carter bandwagon until the 


Northern media jumped on Carter. 

With the stop-Carter movement at 
its height, Van Zant — whose Sweet 
Home, Alabama is perhaps the most 
political Southern rocker — decided to 
get into politics. 


It’s easy to figure out the love affair between a Georgia peanut farmer 
and country rock fans; After all, it’s hard to boogie to protest music 


television .cameraman eight floors 
below. 

“‘People have said everything in the 
world about Carter, but what they 
mean is that he’s Southern. That soft 
accent disturbs a lot of people.’’ 

But this is not an unfamiliar 
situation for Walden. His own accent is 
as soft as molasses rolling over hot 
biscuits. In the beginning of his career 
the whole idea of a record company in 
Macon, Ga. — of all places — and 
specializing in Southern music — of all 
things — was just about as far-fetched 
as, well, a peanut farmer running for 
president. 

“This is part of a trend that you 
see,’’ he says. “It’s part of a trend that 
musicians are staying within the 


community instead of fleeing to New . 


York. It’s part of a trend that these 
Southern groups are backing Jimmy 
Carter.”’ 

There is, he adds softly, a lot of 
Southern pride involved. 

The love affair between Carter and 
the cream of country rock is not nearly 
so unlikely as it appears on the surface. 
Granted, a person would have to search 
long and hard to find a more defiantly 
apolitical music than country rock; It’s 
hard to boogie to protest music. 

But the music is nothing if not 


Gator Bowl. Tee shirts have given way 
to the skimpiest of bikini tops in the 
blistering heat, as 30,000 people cram 
from end zone to end zone with the help 
of a little suntan oil and a whole lot of 
Tennessee’s finest sour mash whisky. 

Confederate flags mingle freely with 
Old Glory. And if there’s a “Jimmy 
Carter for President’’ button to be 
found, it’s probably resting on the very 
edge of some public obscenity law. 

“T think people are getting tired of 
being told how to think and all that 
bullshit,’’ Charlie Daniels is saying. 
This is his third Carter benefit, and for 
an artist riding the crest of a wave of 
popularity, that borders on 
miraculous. 

“This is the first time there’s been an 
alternative candidate from the South: 
Jimmy Carter. It’s always been George 
Wallace, or nobody.”’ 

You tell 'em, he adds, that Charlie 
Daniels is damn proud of being from 
the South. Damn proud. 

He takes the stage. In no time at all, 
the crowd shows signs of life, shaking 
off the 95 degree heat and the internal 
tanning effects of sour mash for a little 
of that boogie. 

“Play it, Charlie!’’ shouts one well- 
lubricated campaign contributor. ‘‘The 
South’s gonna do it again, goddamit!”’ 
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“Tt disturbs some people that rock- 
’n’-roll is having an influence,’’ says 
Walden. ‘‘I’m glad to see young people 
involved. The whole electorial process 
is back in the hands of the people.”’ 

At the Gator Bowl 30,000 people are 
getting into some serious rockin’. No 
speeches. The Secret Service put its 
foot down when Carter suggested he’d 
like to attend the concert. Son Chip 
Carter, though, slips his cordon of 
Secret Service long enough to tell the 
crowd how happy he is to be here and 
that he is ‘‘scared shitless in front of so 
many people.”’ 

The crowd roars its approval. 

And in the Gater Bowl on this hot 
July night people shout and sing and 
climb on each other’s shoulders and 
wave their flags and dance while the 
pride of the Southland plays gospel 
music and an outside observer might be 
prompted to decide that a revival of 
some sort is going on here. 

He'd be right. 

Somewhere a thousand miles to the. 
north an airplane carried presidential 
aspirant Jimmy Carter to New York 
City to meet his chosen party. One 
wonders if, while he traveled, he rested 
easily, knowing that at least for the 
moment, the campaign in the South 
was secure. 
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‘lf you don’t like Hank Williams, honey, 


you can kiss my ass.’ 


—Kris Kristofferson 


From The Album ‘‘Surreal Thing’ 
Copyright 1976, BMI Pub. 


He was as lean as the topsoil of the 
_ Alabama hills that spawned him and as 
hungry as a Depression cur. 

But Hank Williams had two things 
going for him. The Lord put poetry in 
his veins and gave him a tormented 
soul. 

It took him 29 years to bleed the final 


_ verse. 


SL eatin his tortured life, ad- 
versity trailed him like a prize hound. 
He was the original country-music 
outlaw—a Nashville outcast, a go-to- 
hell loner with a storm in his head. 

He spent almost 25 years of his life in 
obscurity. But, in one incredible four- 
year period of madness and genius, he 
blazed like a comet before  self- 
destructing. 

He died of too much living, too much 
success, too much sorrow, too much 
alcohol, too many drugs and, finally, 
too damn many people trying to save 
him. But before he was through he 
wrote some of the most mournful and 
meaningful poetry ever set to music. 

Recent songs like Waylon Jennings’ 
Are You Sure Hank Done It ‘This Way 
and Kris Kristofferson’s If You Don’t 
Like Hank Williams (Honey, You Can 
Kiss My Ass) have rekindled: an in-- 
terest in Hank Williams the man among 
a new generation of music fans. But, in 
truth, his music has never been away. 

Every week a number of Hank 
Williams songs will crop up on TV 
variety shows—songs that millions of 
Americans have been enjoying for 
years without realizing their origin. 
Even a non-singer like football player 
Terry Bradshaw can sell a million 
records by recording an old Williams 
ag like I’m So Lonesome I Could 

ry. 


Hank Williams never learned to read 
or write music. Yet, almost a quarter of 


a century after his death, his music is — 


still being performed by pop singers, 
jazz artists, bluesmen, soul singers, 
rockérs, gospel groups and symphony 
orchestras. 

“Daddy was a genius,’’ says Hank 
Williams Jr. without reservations. 
“Back then some people thought he 
was an ignorant old country boy. But 
he was a genius.’ 

The man they would call the 
“Hillbilly Shakespeare’ was born in a 
two-room log cabin near ‘Georgiana, 
Ala., on Sept. 17, 1923. They named 
him ‘Hiram, but everybody called him 
Hank. His father was a shell-shocked 
victim of World War I. His mother 
fretted a lot over her anemic son. When 
he was 7, she managed to save $3.50 and 
_buy him a guitar. 

Hank was on his own almost from the 
day he could toddle. He got his 
education shining shoes and selling 
peanuts on the streets of small 
southern Alabama towns. The only 
music lessons he ever received were 
taught by an old black street singer 
named Tee-Tot who also could not read 
or write music, or anything else. Tee- 
Tot showed him how to chord a guitar. 

Hank’s first ambition was to be a 
cowboy—not a singer. But, at an age 


when other kids were learning the _ 


alphabet, he was composing songs. One 


‘of his first efforts won him $15 in an 


amateur contest at Montgomery’s 
Empire Theater. The title was W.P.A. 
Blues. He was 12 years old. 

He immediately formed his own band 
and called it The Drifting Cowboys. 

They played the curbsides of 
Montgomery and occasionally picked 
up a few bucks with a medicine show. 
At 17, Hank went to Texas and began 


-Singing at rodeos. One night, his 


courage fortified by whisky, he climbed 
aboard a bucking horse. The horse left 
him sprawling in the dust with a back 
injury that would plague him the rest of 
his life. It was as close as he would 
come to realizing his adolescent dream 
of becoming a cowboy. 

During World War II he worked in 
defense plants, wrote songs by the 
dozen and performed whenever there 
was an opportunity. Later he returned 
to Montgomery and, under the name 
“‘Luke the Drifter,’’ became something 
of a local celebrity. 

When Ernest Tubb appeared on the 
same stage with Hank in Montgomery, 
he was deeply impressed. Tubb called 
the late Jim Denny, then general 
manager of the Grand Ole Opry, and 
told him he should book Williams. 

“Williams is a_ hellcat,’’ Denny 
reportedly told him. ‘‘We don’t need 
his kind of trouble.” 

He was playing in a medicine show in 
Banks, Ala., when he met a blonde 
singer named Audrey Shepard. After a 
stormy courtship she joined his band. 
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A year later, at a gas station near 
Andalusia, Ala., they were married. 

Depending on who is telling the 
story, Audrey was either a great in- 
spiration to Hank or an ambitious, 
demanding wife who pushed him to 
great heights ... and depths. 

Whichever version one choses to 
believe, it was Audrey who took him to 
Nashville. It was Audrey who sought 
out Wesley Rose, the son of star-maker 
Fred Rose, and told him: “‘I want you 
to meet my husband. He writes songs.’’ 

Rose later recalled his first meeting 
with Williams: 

‘*We went to the WSM studios for an 
audition. There was this tall, scrawny, 
sharp-featured kid wearing pants too 
small for him and looking awfully 
frightened.”’ 

Hank sang four songs—Move It On 
Over, I Saw The Light, Honky Tonkin’ 
and When God Gathers His Jewels. 


He spent almost 25 years 
of his life in obscurity. 
But, in one incredible 
four-year period of 
madness and genius, he 
blazed like a comet 
before self-destructing. 
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Fred Rose was impressed. But he 
was skeptical that Williams had 
written the songs. He gave him a test, 
complete with an imaginary situation 
that had a heartbroken guy meeting his 
old flame on the arm of another man. 

“Write a song about that,’’ Rose 
instructed. 

Thirty minutes later Williams 
presented him with a set of lyrics that 
began: 


“Today I passed you on the street, 
and my heart fell at your feet; I can’t 
help it if I’m still in love with you.”’ 


He was signed to a contract with the 
Acuff-Rose publishing house. 

Rose took Williams to Shreveport 
where Henry Clay of radio station 
KWKH had just started a Saturday 
night shindig called the Louisiana 
Hayride. 


Frank Page, then an announcer at 
KWEH, still recalls the chad time he 
saw him. 

“IT walked into the studio one mor- 
ning and there was this skinny kid in 
there signing a contract,’’ Page told 
Rambler. ‘‘My first thought was that 
somebody should buy him a good meal. 
They told me I would be the announcer 
for his show. I was not very im- 
pressed.”’ 

It was the era of live radio. Stations 
competed for talent in those days. 


Continued on Page 22 
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‘When Williams went to KWKH he 


joined the likes of Jimmy Davis, the 
Rice Brothers, Johnny and Jack and 
Red Sovine in a series of early- 
morning, 15-minute, live programs. 

His show was sponsored by Johnnie 
Fair Syrup so they called Hank ‘‘The 
Old Syrup Sopper.”’ Hank was 25. 

“When Hank left the show, Red 
Sovine became the Syrup Sopper,”’ 
recalls Page. ‘‘It’s been 25 years since 
those two peddled Johnnie Fair Syrup 
and it’s still by far the best-selling 
brand in this whole part of the country. 
Those guys sold millions of gallons of 
that stuff.’’ 

It was fun radio back then. 

“T would go into the studio in the 
morning and Hank would be sitting 
over in a corner trying out something 
he wrote the night before. He would call 
me over and say: ‘What do you think of 
this one, Frank?’ I heard a lot of Hank 
Williams classics being born right 
there in that studio. And, to be truth- 
ful, every now and then, he would come 
up with a bad one. 

‘“‘When that happened, I would say: 
‘Hank, that’s just awful.’ He would 
grin. Hank was the first one to know 
when he had written a bad song. But, a 
bad Williams song was still good 


poetry. 

“We all knew Hank was good. But, 
the first night he stepped on the stage 
of the Louisiana Hayride, he was really 
something. He rocked back on his heels 
and sang Move It On Over, and brought 
down the house,”’ says Page 

On week nights, Williams and the 
other KWKH performers. made per- 
sonal appearances at crossroads school 
auditoriums throughout East Texas, 
North Louisiana and Southern 
Arkansas. 

The Williamses lived in a small, 
white fence frame house on St. Charles 
Street in Bossier City, across the river 
from Shreveport. Thelma Jones was a 
neighbor: 

“He was about the only man on the 
block who was at home during the day 


Driftin’ Cowboy's 
parade of immortal hits 


In his brief but turbulent career, 
Hank Williams wrote 450 songs, 125 of 
which were recorded. Many became 
classics that have survived all the 
musical trends of the 23 years since his 
death in 1953 at age 29. The titles of 
those classics provide an insight into 
the soul of a lonesome, troubled man. 
His own songs reflect his life more 
completely than all the biographies yet 
written about him. Among them: 


Your Cheatin’ Heart 

I’m So Lonesome I Could Cry 

Cold, Cold Heart 

Lovesick Blues 

Ramblin’ Man 

Kaw-liga 

Honky Tonkin’ 

Jambalaya (On The Bayou) 

Hey, Good Lookin’ > 

Settin’ The Woods on Fire 

I Can’t Help It (If I’m Still In Love 
With You) 

Half As Much 

You Win Again 

Take These Chains From My Heart 

I'll Never Get Out Of This World 
Alive 
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Hank died of too much living, too much success, 


too much sorrow, too much alcohol, too many drugs 
and finally, too damn many people trying to save him 


and he would get out and play with the 
kids just like he was one of them. They 
played baseball a lot. He loved 
baseball. When the band went on the 
road they would take along their ball 
and gloves.”’ 


Audrey was not as outgoing as Hank 
but she was friendly. She didn’t have 
any way to get around when Hank was 
gone in the car so we would take her to 
the store every now and then. One day 
she came over in a panic. Hank had 
called and told her he was bringing the 
boys home for supper. We took her to 
the store in the pickup and she got 
some chickens. 

“‘We had a hard freeze that winter 
and I think every pipe on the block 
froze except the faucet over our 
bathtub. I ran the tub full and Audrey 


and Hank would come over and get. 


water. F tell everybody that I knew 
Hank Williams. ‘He used to drink 
water from my bathtub.’ 

‘When Audrey was about to have the 
baby, she wanted a larger place. We 
rode around in the pickup and found a 
house on Rome Street a couple of 
blocks away. Then, most of the kids on 
the block had to go over there to play 
ball with Hank.”’ 

Those carefree days when Williams 
sought his lost youth with the neigh- 
borhood kids and awaited the arrival of 
his second child probably represent the 
happiest period of his life. 

Certainly it was one of his most 
productive. Novelty tunes and happy 
songs like Kaw-liga, Settin’ The Woods 
On Fire and My Bucket’s Got A Hole 
In It were the result. 

“T wrote another song last night,’’ 
Hank was fond of telling his radio 
audience. ‘‘That makes 450 I've written 
now. And I’m going to keep doing it 
until I get me a hit.”’ 

Williams had arrived in Shreveport 
with the reputation of being a hell- 
raiser. 

“T had heard some things about 
Hank’s drinking. But, he really didn’t 
drink that much when he first came to 
Shreveport,’ says Frank Page. 

As his marriage disintegrated and 
the fan adulation began, all that 
changed. 

He began to write songs like You're 
Gonna Change (Or I’m A-Gonna Leave) 
and You Win Again. 

Then there was the Brownsville, 
Texas,-bus trip. 

“‘We took the entire Hayride crew to 


- Brownsville. Hank was really on a tear. 
. All the way down we were trying to 


hide the whisky from him. But, he got a 
bottle anyway. When we got there, he 
was drunk.”’ 

With the release of Lovesick Blues, 
fame descended on Williams with the 
suddenness of a Texas norther. And, 
success caught him in his shirt sleeves. 


M-G-M Records had him digging old. 


songs out of the trunk—the same songs 


nobody would listen to before. They 


wanted him at the Opry. 

He finally appeared there on June 11, 
1949. Writer Ed Linn described it this 
way in the January 1957 issue of Saga. 


‘* _.he stopped the show colder than it 
had ever been stopped, before or since, 
in its 31 years. After Hank had gone 
through six encores, Red Foley had to 
make a little speech to quiet the place 
down and get the show back on 
schedule.” 

Minnie Pearl provides one of the best 
insights into the Hank Williams of that 
period: 

“Trying to cope with him was like 
riding a tiger. You couldn't ride it and 
you couldn’t get off. He was not 
prepared for the sudden fame or 
money. Money was a big pressure on 
him. Yet, Hank was just as authentic as 
rain, He was arough sack of bones who 
would tackle a buzz saw.’ 

Hank Williams managed to cope by 
shooting up hotel rooms, tossing 
around money, getting into cuss fights 
with hecklers in the audience and 
staying drunk a lot. 

In January of 1952, Audrey left him. 
In September of that year, Denny fired 
him from the Opry. 

“‘We hired him back at the Louisiana 
Hayride but he had a terrible drinking 


problem by then,” recalls Page. ‘‘So we" 


Hank on stage with Audrey Shepard. 
After a stormy courtship, they were 
married in a gas station near Andalusia, Ala. 


gave him a three-month leave of ab- 
sence to straighten things out. 
Everybody really loved Hank and 
wanted to help him.’’ 


On Oct. 18, 1952, he married Billie 
Jean Jones in a secret ceremony at 
Minden, La. He also married her again 
‘as part of a show at the city auditorium 
in New Orleans. That show was so 
successful, he married her a third time. 


Two months later, on Jan. 1, 1953, a 
friend, Charles Carr, was driving 
Williams to a public appearance in 
Canton, Ohio. The singer was asleep in 
the back seat. At Oak Hill, W. Va., 
Carr stopped and tried to wake him. 
Hank did not wake up. Officially, he 
died of a heart attack. Unofficially, he 
was being treated for alcoholism by a. 
phony doctor named Toby Marhsall 
who had prescribed 24 grains of chloral 
hydrate, a strong heart depressant. 
Marshall’s own wife earlier had died 
form an overdose of the same drug. 

At the Canton theater where he was 
scheduled to appear, a spotlight was 
thrown on the empty stage. A record of 
Hank singing I Saw The Light, was 
played. The audience rose. Tears 
flowed as they sang with the record. 

“The full impact didn’t hit me at 
first,’ says Page. “It was as though I _ 


The “Driftin’ Cowboy”’ and 
two loves in his life: 
daughter Lycrecia and his 
new Packard in front of his 
Bossier City, La., home. 
The car was the first status 
symbol of Hank’s early 
success. He was so proud 
of it he insisted on having a 
picture of the car on one of 
his album covers. The 
mounted speaker system 
was used fo rally paying 
customers for small-town 
personal appearances. 


had been expecting bad news and it had 
finally arrived. 

“T always had the impression that 
Hank’s whole life was like a pre-written 
script and he was just playing the part 
out to the end. Everybody who knew 
Hank knew how the script would end. 
We knew there was no way to change 
the ending. 

David Kent, a former radio per- 
sonality who presently owns the 
Louisiana Hayride, still remembers the 
good days. 

““He was something back then,’’ Kent 
told Rambler. ‘‘When he stepped on 
that stage, you could see the electricity 
run through the crowd. Hank wrote 
songs from the heart—he wrote his life. 
And every downtrodden being in the 
audience knew it—and they identified 


HANK WILLIAMS 
ARRESTED HERE 


Hank Williams, the Singing 
Cowboy, was arrested in 
downtown Shreveport yesterday 
afternoon on charges of being 
drunk and disorderly. 

The arresting officer, H. H. 
Pittman, said he nabbed Williams 
in front of a downtown cafe at 
about 4:30 p.m. The arrest was 
made on a complaint of the cafe 
owner who reported ‘‘a drunk in 
front of my place.”’ 

Pittman said Williams, who 
insisted that, ‘I shouldn’t have 
to go to jail,’ was dressed in a 
blue serge suit and a bright green 
hat with a big feather. 

'Pittman said Williams was 
carrying a .38-caliber revolver 
when he was arrested. No 
weapons charge was filed against 
him. 

The Shreveport Times—Dec. 12, 1952 


‘They said Hank had a lean and hungry look when he first came 
to Shreveport. Well, that's easy to explain. Hell, he was lean and hungry.’ 


with him because he was one of them. 

“They said he had a lean and hungry 
look when he first came to 
Shreveport,’’ said Kent. ‘‘Well, that’s 
easy to explain. Hell, he was lean and 
hungry. 

‘‘We thought he was some kind of 
local phenomenon at first. Shreveport 
is a small town. We thought people 
were identifying with him because 
everybody in town knew everything 
about his personal life and he was 
writing songs about all. of his trophies 
and heartbreaks. Obviously, his appeal 
was universal.”’ 

Hank Williams wrote songs of almost 
every type—‘‘weepers”’ reflecting the 
tragedy of love (Cold, Cold Heart); 
happy songs (Hey, Good Lookin’); 
novelty tunes (Jambalaya); Folk 
Ballads (Banks Of.The Old Pont- 
chartrain), and sacred songs (I Saw the 
Light). 

But, in the final analysis, he was a 
white blues singer—perhaps the 
greatest one who ever lived. 

Although some of his blues songs do 
not strictly fit the traditional blues 
form, works like Alone And Forsaken 
and I’m So Lonesome I Could Cry may 
be the most powerful statements of 
hopelessness and sorrow ever put to 
melody. Through most of his life Hank 
Williams was so lonesome he could cry. 


The funeral was held in Montgomery. 
Eli Waldron of The Reporter called it ... 
“the greatest emotional orgy in the 
city’s history.”’ 

Countless thousands filed by his 
silver casket in the Municipal 
Auditorium where he often had per- 
formed. Twenty-five thousand showed 
up for the funeral although only 3,000 
could gain entrance. 


Ernest Tubb sang Beyond The 
Sunset. Roy Acuff sang I Saw The 
Light. Red Foley sang Peace in the 
Valley. 

He started it all with a $3.50 guitar 
and left five Cadillacs. He also left 
legal entanglements that required 
years for his ex-wife and widow to 
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ora 10-42 (accident location) 


impress all who see or hear it 


The 23 Channel CB Radio... 


for S792 roiere! 


This beautifully-appointed. portable multi-band has become an 
Overnight success as the newest. most popular radio we ve seen 
in years. It's got everything needed to provide you a total listening 
package — outstanding AM/FM. plus the behind-the-scenes action 
of aircraft traffic. police calis. and professional weather reports 
Besides these YOU CAN PICK UP THE SOUND TRACKS OF 
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Last but not least. you can be part of America s current phe- 
nomena —the exciting world of CB! Hear all the chatter between 
cross-country truckers as well as local travellers. Listen for 
"Smokey" reports. indicating upcoming radar traps. road haz- 
ards. etc The convenient flip-up code board instantly interprets 
for you CB and Police codes — such as a 10-35 (major crime alert) 


This quality communications instrument will fascinate and 


resolve in court. The use of the name, 
Mrs. Hank Williams, even became the 
subject of a court battle. 

The year he died (1953) more Hank 
Williams records were sold than in any 
other year, and one song outsold them 
all. The title: I‘I] Never Get Out Of This 
World Alive. 


That Also Gives You 
AM, FM, TV 1, TV 2, Aircraft, 
Police, & Weather Bands 


The Most Exciting Radio 
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‘“Sometimes it’s heaven, 
Sometimes it’s hell, 

And sometimes I don’t even know”’ 
— Willie Nelson : 


Saturday, July 3, 1976—A year ago, 
as Willie’s third annual party got 
going, a new life entered the world and 


‘the young couple named the baby 


Liberty Hill because that’s where the 
picnic was held. Today, before the 
music starts, a life will depart this 
world. 

It is 8 a.m. A girl screams. Brenda 
Vechro of Dallas bolts up, rubs sleep 
from her eyes, looks out from under 
her tent. Down the hill, people are 
scrambling in and around the stock 
tank. People are running past. 

“What's going on?”’ 

“Guy drowned.” 

CBs squawk. Sheriff's deputies and 
game wardens wade out to get the body. 
A T-shirted Middle Earth first aider 
insists to a reporter, ‘‘The sonofabitch 
ain’t dead.’’ John Towns, the coroner, 
gets the story from witnesses. The guy 
just took off his clothes and jumped in 
the water. He came up once, went back 
under. never came up again. Paul 
Lenden Boatright, 26, Pasadena, 
Texas, carpet layer, is the first 


George Jones 
and his backup 
group join the 
picnickers 
helping Willie 
and his friends 
celebrate the 
200th 
anniversary of 
American 
independence. 


By John Moulder 


Willie is the only country- 
music personality in the 
world who can invite his fans 
to a picnic on three weeks 
notice and have 100,000 
people show up to brave the 
searing Texas sun in a cow 
pasture — and pay $10 for 
the privilege. But the 
complexities and immense 
problems and controversy 
surrounding the events make 
it doubtful another will ever 
be held. In fact, film from the 
fourth annual open-air 
shindig will be included in a 
movie to be called ‘‘The Last 
Picnic.’’ Here is an account 
of that picnic as seen through 
the eye of the fans, the music 
stars and a Rambler 
reporter. 


casulaty of history’s largest country- 
music bash. | 

Soon death is forgotten. Naked 
campers revel in the water. They drink 
beer and cook food in the shade of 
Sears-Roebuck tents and blankets 
draped over sticks. A few young men, 
wiped out early by a combination of 
downers and beer, lay in their un- 
derwear or denim cutaways under a 90- 
degree sun, covered with dirt, dust 
swirling in eyes and mouth, without a 
sign of life. Remindful of the opening 
scene of Patton in which slain 
American soldiers lay stripped, in the 
North African sand, scorpions 
crawling over their bodies. Tom 
Karonika of Houston carries a heavy 
rented motion picture rig on his 
shoulder. 

“‘Who you taking pictures for?’’ 

“Free-lance. I'll try to sell it later.”’ 

“Take our picture.” 

Five seconds of filming. ‘‘That won’t 
get outta the back room,’’ says Tom. 
The models were stark naked. 

Vehicles, all kinds, pour off paved 
Farm Road 582 onto crisscrossing 
trails, creating continuous above- 


ground tunnels of dust. License plates 
from all over the country. Some 
schoolteachers from Maine, 2,000 miles 


away. ‘‘Yeah, every mile is worth it to 
hear Willie sing.’’ Sterling Kelley owns 
the sun-blasted spread. He’s been on 
his CB for weeks, inviting the travelers 
on nearby Interstate 10 to the picnic. 
The picnic has only had a go-ahead for 
three weeks but, lord knows, they’re 
estimating that up to 300,000 people 
will come. 

People are celebrating the 200th 
anniversary of America’s 
independence all over the country. 


Here Lone Star Texas flags, as well as 

the Stars and Stripes, flutter from the 
mesquite trees. Gonzales, the place 
Willie selected near the broiling Gulf 
underbelly of Texas, is where the 
Texas Revolution was launched in 
1836, when the U.S. and European 


immigrants told the Mexico City 
government to shove it. On display in 


town is the cannon the settlers—baring 
a flag that taunted ‘‘Come and Take 
It’’—used to hold off the Mexican 


army. 

Willie’s people fought their own 
battle for this year’s picnic. Gonzales 
preacher Jim Darnell led a group of 
townspeople who convinced county 
commissioners to deny the festival a 
permit. They argued technicalities, but 
morality was on their minds. They 
feared the picnickers might use dope, 
get drunk, get naked or do 
godknowswhatall under the open sky. 

A farmer said the music might cause 
his cows to have a miscarriage. A black 


‘church deacon feared the picnic might 


interfere with his 104-year-old mother’s 
funeral should she die during the 
weekend. Willie did a benefit for the 
local hospital and some attitudes 
changed. Willie was given the go-ahead 
for a oneday picnic. Unofficially, 
promoters booked bands for Saturday, 
Sunday and Monday. 

The stage, with a frame as tall as a 
three-story building, stands at the edge 
of a clearing, Bulldozers have scraped — 
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away as much of the brush and as many 
of the rattlesnakes as possible, and for 
half a mile, thousands of people are 
camped wall-to-wall. A quarter mile 
away, the stage looks like a piece out of 
a dollhouse. 


Willie’s not around, but like a deity, 
his spirit is. T-shirts proclaim 
“Matthew, Mark, Luke and Willie,”’ 
“‘Willie Nelson — the Next Governor of 
Texas,’’ ‘“‘E. Pluribus Willie.’”” Bo 
Franks, Willie’s colorful T-shirt 
concessionaire, shows off a new 
bumper sticker he designed — ‘‘Willie 
Nelson for President. Paul English, 
Vice.’’ 

Backstage, grinning, goateed, black- 
suited Paul English, looking like the 
devil incarnate (‘‘The Devil’’ is his 
nickname) rides up in a motor camper. 
Willie’s right-hand man and drummer 
gets out and is quickly surrounded. A 
girl hikes her skirt for Paul to grease- 
pencil -his signature on her thigh. 
Diane’s not with him. Exactly three 
years ago, at Willie’s first legendary 
picnic at Dripping Springs, Paul and 
Diane were married onstage in a 
storybook wedding attended by 50,000 
guests and America’s greatest music 
superstars. 

Today Paul tells a friend he and 
Diane are getting a divorce. ‘‘We 
were friends for 14 years before we 
were married,’’ he says with his nasal 
rasp. ‘‘Maybe we can be friends 
another 14 years.”’ 


Handlebar-mustachioed Jubal 
Clark, a hippieish, middle-aged Austin 
songwriter who has a Saturday night 
spot on the program, picks his guitar to 
teach a song to a young guitar player 
who will accompany him. Graying 
Leon Russell, rock star converted to 
country three years ago by Willie, 
limps out of his motor camper, 
suspenders holding up jeans, drinking 
a can of beer, chatting with friends. 


25 


Silver-haired Floyd Tillman, the 
nicest guy in country music, walks 
around the picnic grounds with a new 
friend and recalls the time he was 
famous, back when Hank Williams was 
a child. 

“Back in those times,’ he says, 
“men proved their manhood by getting 
drunk and getting into fights. They 
thought it made them a man to beat up 
somebody in a _ honky-tonk. Now 
they’re going to Willie’s picnic and 


—Continued on Page 26 


Shaggy-haired Leon 
Russell, 

waits his turn before 
the mike. 


Campers revel 
before history’s 
biggest 
country-music 
fest gets 

under way. 
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getting naked. I’d rather see them get 
naked than fight.”’ 

Tillman’s the most died-in-the-wool 
country traditionalist on the program. 
He’s sold about 50 million records and 
his generation-old favorites I Love You 
So Much It Hurts Me and Slippin’ 
Around still sell more than 100,000 
records a year. 

“Since it’s supposed to be for just 
one day, we’re not officially performing 
today,’’ Tillman says. ‘‘We’re sup- 
pene: to say we’re on stage for the fun 
of it.”’ 

Tent city is impatient. ‘‘Start the 
goddam music!”’ becomes a chant. 
‘‘What’re you doing back there — 
making popcorn?”’ 

Midafternoon the music starts. The 
crowd calms. Tillman sings old 
~ favorites and introduces a new song, 

Judas Is Alive And Well. One after 

another the bands go on, the nationally 

and regionally famous and the little- 
_ known. 

From a tall tower, an independent 
film company crew records and tapes 
the event. More than 20 hours of film 
and sound will be edited for a movie. 

Backstage Ty Hardin, showing the 
years that have stacked up since he was 
Bronco Lane in the 1950s Warner 
Brothers television production, leans 
against a U-Haul van and listens to the 

' music. Yes, he says, he will produce the 
movie. It’ll be called The Last Picnic. 

“The movie will be fictionalized,”’ 
says Hardin. ‘‘It will tell the life stories 
of four or five stars such as Willie 
Nelson and Waylon Jennings.”’ 

Will this be the last Picnic? _ 

“This one or next year’s. They’re 
getting too big to be perpetuated. 
Police forces can’t handle the crowds. 


~~ After the last picnic is held, people will 


go see the movie to see how the picnics 
‘really were.” 

The sun’s going down over Willie’s 
picnic. A quarter moon peeps through 
the clouds. By now the Texas Depart- 
ment of Public Safety estimates 85,000 
people are there, with thousands more 
pouring in. And the picnic hasn’t even 
officially begun. Tent city has turned 

‘into a bizarre society. Concessionaires 
are having a field day — cigarettes 
$1.25 a pack, watermelon $1 a slice, 
beer 75 cents a cup, $3 for a small bag of 
ice. 

Middle Earth people treat the sick 
and injured. Middle Earth is the 
Austin-based crisis center set up to 
treat festival-goers. At Middle Earth’s 
main tent they say they’ve had patients 
who've been stabbed, bitten by cop- 
perheads, overdosed on drugs, burned 
by sun or fireworks, and three rape 
victims so far — ‘‘Some girls who got 
grabbed while peeing in the bushes.”’ 

As night sets in, bedlam takes over. 
Roman candles and bottle rockets 
belch fire and sparks among the 
musicians on stage and into the en- 
campments. Two men wrestle with a 
lighted roman candle. One is aiming the 
fire at the musicians on stage. Another 
tries to stop him. 

“‘We’ll have to stop the show if the 
fireworks keep coming onto the stage,’’ 
pleads the announcer. ‘‘Remember, 
Willie can "t perform if the stage burns 
down.”’ 

Bearded Homer Wills, a guitar 
player and member of the Austin 
Interchangeable Band — musicians 
who can easily switch as sidemen from 
one area band to another—climbs 


“angrily from the stage. “Somebody 


threw a beer bottle! I got hit by a beer 
bottle!”’ 

The night sky is filled with the fiery 
bursts but the music goes on as Pop 
Nelson, Willie's father, is announced 
and launches into Cocaine Blues. 
«« _.took a shot of cocaine and I shot my 
woman down. Shot her down ‘cause 
she made me sore—I thought I was 
her daddy but she had five more!”’ 


Sunday, July 4, the second day — 
Nobody knows how many thousands of 
individual parties are going on 
simultaneously. The music will con- 
tinue past dawn and the dancing in 
front of the stage between the plywood 
fence and the encampments will never 
stop. 

In the semi-darkness at the rear 
backstage entrance, the security 
guards are smoking hashish from a 
pipe improvised from a crushed beer 
can with a hole punched into its side. 

The air reeks with the smell of beer, 
marijuana, unwashed bodies and the 
stench coming from the already- 
overflowing portable toilets. 

Onstage Cleve Hattersley and the 
_Greezy Wheels are in full cry with their 
unique blend of rock, country, gospel, 
porn, folk. 

Backstage, in the darkness, singer 
George Jones leans against a bus and 
tells of the fascination he has had for 
years with Nancy in the funny papers. 

“Nancy? You like Nancy! I’ve spent 
many years trying to figure out Nancy. 
What does it mean? No comic strip can 
be that bad unless it is deliberate,”’ 
said George answering his own 
question. 

‘“‘There must be something 
philosophical behind Nancy and 
Sluggo, something psychological. And 


David Allan Coe 
walks through the 
backstage area 
with a pistol 
tucked In his back 
pocket. He’s just 
had an argument 
with Willle’s 
people over 
passes. 


As night sets in, 
bediam takes over 


who is this Ernie Bushmiller (Nancy’s 
creator)? Is he a real person? If he 
really exists I’d like to meet him.”’ 

8 a.m. Leon Russell and Steve 
Fromholz sit at a picnic table under the 
circus tent at the rear of the backstage 
area. A man from a country radio 
station at San Marcos, Texas, is trying 
to interview Russell, who is drinking 
beer, either getting an early start or a 
late finish. The radio station guy is 
asking Leon about country music. The 
rock star picks up the microphone and 
says, ‘‘The greatest problem facing this 
nation today is white picket fences. We 
must do something about the white 
picket fence problem and get some red 
and green Yiddish fences.”’ 

The radio station man looks 
around with an expression of be- 
wilderment, amusement and fear as 
Leon insists that the entire interview 
be played back for him and Fromholz. 
‘All of it?” ‘‘You ain’t shittin’,”’ says 
Russell. ‘‘If it’s going on the radio my 
mother might hear it.’’ Thirty minutes 
later the tape is still running, with 
Russell listening intently to the non- 
sense he has just uttered, the in- 
terviewer looking around puzzled. 

The hassle with the press begins. 
Blue press backstage passes were good 
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Saturday, but reporters and 
photographers are told Sunday they 
can’t get backstage without red passes. 
Promoter Gene McCoslin is nowhere to 
be found to straighten out the mess. 
Reporters are told backstage is too 
crowded. The people back there are 
musicians, hangers-on, groupies, 
stagehands, girlfriends and female 
fans. Reporters gripe, but get nowhere. 


A preacher starts off the program 
with a traditional Fourth of July 
Sunday sermon. Jerry Jeff Walker 
kicks off the music with This Land Is’ 
My Land before getting into songs like 
Mr. Bojangles and Pissin’ in the Wind. 

Fromholz, basset-hound eyes 
twinkling, follows with a flawless 
performance, sandwiched between the 
Kerrville Country Music Jamboree and 
a Sunday afternoon network TV 
concert filmed in Austin — three gigs in 
three parts of Texas in 16 hours. 

Paul English, Willie’s buddy, road 
manager and drummer, sits in the VIP 
bus and laughs about the press hassle. 
“‘Last year,’’ he says, ‘‘a man from 
Playboy came down and security — 
wouldn’t let him backstage. Wouldn’t 
let him in anywhere. Playboy. He went 
back and wrote a story about going 
2,000 miles to see ‘Willie and his idol 
wouldn’t let him in.’’ 

English is constantly interrupted to 
make decisions. ‘‘If we’re going to get 
together, we'll have to do it today or 
tomorrow. Tuesday I go in the hospital 
for an eye operation. I’ll either save it 
or lose my entire sight. Maybe they’ll 
like a blind drummer.”’ He turns to Bea 
Spears, Willie’s bass man. ‘‘I always 
close my eyes when I’m playing 
anyway.” 

Back to the picnic: ‘‘Yeah, we’ll lose 
money on it. We always do. There’re a 
lot of ripoffs. People who wait for the 
advance tickets to come out and then 
print their own and sell them. And 


Billy Joe 
Shaver 
swaggers 
through the 
crowds, letting 
the girls hug 
and kiss him. 
“Honey, | can’t 
give you no 
backstage 
pass,”’ he says. 
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The name stars, 
including 
Rita Coolidge 
and Kris 
Kristofferson, 
play set after 
set as Willie’s F 
big picnic 
heads for the 
homestretch. 
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Where's Willie! We want Willie!’ come the shouts from the crowd 


Willie has always left instructions to 
let people in whether they had a ticket 
or not. Got off easy last year. Only lost 
$50,000.”" A . 

Country Rocker Ray Wylie Red- 
neck Mother Hubbard goes onstage to 
do an electrified version of the Star 
Spangled Banner, the only live per- 
formance of the National Anthem 
played at Willie’s picnic. A few hours 
later Jimmy Hendrix’ rendition of the 
Star Spangled Banner from Woodstock 
is played through the sound system. A 
roar goes up from the crowd. 


Wearing long silver earrings, David 
Allan Coe, member of _ the Out- 
laws motorcycle gang transformed 
into the Lenny Bruce of country music, 
walks through the backstage dust with 
a pistol sticking out of his back pocket. 
He’s just had a row with Willie’s people 
over backstage passes for his men. 


It’s the day of the power-tripping 
security guards wearing red T-shirts 
emblazoned ‘‘Fast Eddie and the 
Electric Taps.’’ They never had it so 
good in the pool halls and the back 
alleys. They try to take a 
photographer’s pass away from him to 
give to a female fan who'd promised 
sex for a chance to get within 
autograph distance of Kris Kristof- 
ferson. They wield two-by-fours, 
rapping the hands of fans who pulled 
their way up the eight-foot plywood 
fence separating the stage from the 


masses. One guard rams his club into - 


the throat of a young girl who chinned 
her way up for a look onto the stage. 
She crashes choking to the ground. 


_ Under the late afternoon clouds the 
scene at the gate leading to the area 
with performers’ vans and buses looks 
like something out of World War II 
concentration camps — _ bodies 
straining against steel mesh fence, 
arms thrust upward and being clubbed 


back, voices pleading. A fan makes a 


long sweep at a security guard with a 
knife. A kid begs to be allowed onatage 
to play his pencil. He says he can play 
the William Tell Overture by clicking 
the pencil against his teeth and moving 
his fingers across the pencil to change 
pitch. 

Nightfall comes again with an an- 
nouncer pleading: ‘‘Now I know it’s the 
Fourth of July and you want to shoot 
your fireworks but I want you to know 
that a 5-year-old boy just lost the whole 
left side of his eye because of one of 
them goddamn roman candles!"’ 


Monday, July 5, the third day — A 


light rain begins falling. The name- 


stars play set after set — Kris and Rita, 
Bobby Bare, George Jones, Asleep at 
the Wheel. Billy Joe Shaver swaggers 
through the darkness, letting the girls 
flirt with him — ‘‘Honey, I can’t give 
you no backstage pass. I gave my pass 
to a girl who said she’d be right back 
and I haven’t seen her since. Billy Joe 
goes on and sings Ain’t No God In 
Mexico. He yells to the after-midnight 
revelers: ‘‘Who’s getting drunk?’’ The 
audience roars. ‘‘Who’s getting high? 
Who’s getting laid?”’ 

But the response is weaker than the 
day before. Thousands are passed out. 
Thousands have already poured out of 
the festival site in their vehicles, 
headed home without even hearing the 
big guns like Waylon Jennings, Jessi 
Colter, Roger Miller and the host, 
Willie Nelson. 

‘‘Where’s Willie!’’ We want Willie! 
come the shouts from the crowd. The 
Fourth of July has come and gone, but 
still there has been no appearance from 
Willie. Rumors abound that Willie is 
drunk and passed out in San Antonio 
and won’t attend his own picnic at all. 
But Willie, at 3 a.m., is quietly 
drinking a beer and chatting with a few 
friends in the circus tent behind the 
layout. He’s surrounded by a half- 
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dozen bodyguards, including a black 
deputy sheriff. 


Willie is relaxing in red T-shirt and 
jeans, a ribbon around his shoulder- 
length red hair. ‘‘Everything looks 
great,’’ Willie says. ‘‘Sure are a lot of 
people here on short notice. When we 
were denied a permit, I knew the first 
thing I had to do was cancel it. We had 
66 bands booked for the three days. I’m 
glad we got it back on.”’ 


Willie gets up and heads the hundred 
yards through the maze of plywood 
gates and paths to the stage Doug 
Sahm, the Beatles-era rock star turned 
country, begins singing Me And 
Paul, the song Willie wrote to im- 
mortalize Paul English. Midway 
through the song, the haunting drawl of 
Willie comes over the sound system. 
The fans who are still awake go wild. 
Here, finally, stands the pot-bellied 
redheaded reason for the whole thing, 
the ex-cottonpicker turned national 
guru of country rock. He picks guitar 
as a sideman for Sahm, then leaves 
the stage for David Allan Coe to per- 
form. Daylight breaks with Leon 
Russell performing and Willie coming 
on to join Leon in singing Amazing 
Grace. 

Tent city looks like a battlefield. 
Sleeping picnickers are everywhere, 
missing the music altogether. The 
crowd has thinned out, leaving tons of 
garbage where people had been the day 
before. The remaining music lovers 
boogie to Leon’s music. A fat man, 
naked except for a cowboy hat, dances 
obscenely through the party-goers, 
trying to attract attention. Nobody 
notices. 

Waylon Jennings walks through the 
backstage area, seeming impatient. A 
shirtless guy walks by asking direc- 
tions to Willie’s bus. Willie has sent 
him on an errand and the guy is 
carrying four quarts of Lord’s English 
100-proof gin. Somewhere, as many as 


an estimated 150,000 music lovers are 
wiped out. For Willie Nelson, the party 
has just begun. 

The rain falls steadily now. Leon 
limps down from the stage at 9 a.m. 
Waylon and his sidemen get ready to 
perform. Paul English, Willie’s 
drummer, and Mickey Raphael, his 
harp player, get ready to follow 
Waylon. 

Up until now, nobody has worried 
too much about being rained out. The 
weathermen had predicted a dry 
weekend. But the country people had 
seen the tarantulas climbing to higher 
ground and the tarantulas are never 
wrong. 

The clouds burst. In minutes Sterling 
Kelley’s bulldozed 800 acres are turned 
into a muddy quagmire. Shrieking fans 
vainly seek shelter. Musicians and 
stagehands run under the stage or 
into vehicles. Then the roof of the stage 
collapses under the piled-up water. The 
sound system short-circuits with an 
errie sound. 

And that is the end of Willie’s In- 
dependence Day picnic. There remains 
the traffic mess to cope with. The 
fantastic cleanup job. The wounds and 


the sickness of about 250 fans to heal. 


The legal problems of the 147 persons 
taken to the old stone barred-window 
jail beside the Gonzales County 
courthouse on charges ranging from 
dope to kidnaping. The combination 
fear-glee of the Gonzales townspeople 
who were sold out of merchandise at 
every store but were afraid to let their 
children out of the house during the 
weekend. The bills to come in and be 
settled to determine whether this year’s 
picnic broke even. And, finally, the 
decision Willie will ultimately make 
about whether this really will go down 
in history as ‘‘The Last Picnic’’ or 
whether he might sometime again 
decide to have a party and invite a few 
hundred thousand of his closest 
friends. 


charge and tax, anyone could have 
attended singer-songwriter David 
Allan Coe’s bizarre wedding ceremony 


at a Dallas nightclub called the Electric 


Ballroom. 

But it’s obvious that Coe himself, 
behind all his bravado, places a much 
higher value on his marriage to the 
former Deborah Lynne Cole than his 
92-cent nuptials might indicate. 

Why the ‘Mysterious Rhinestone 
Cowboy”’ got married in the first place 
was a matter of pure dollars and cents, 
if you can believe Coe. It seems he 
came home from a gig in Abilene with a 
brand new white Datsun for Debbie. 
After graciously bestowing the gift on 
the mother of his 4-year-old daughter, 
Coe bellowed: 

“Tf I spend that kind of money on a 
broad, I better own her.”’ 

The marriage took place the 
following week. 

Throughout his career as ex-con, 
outlaw and, some say, musical 
visionary, Coe has never sought a 


* reputation for subtlety. His on-stage 


flamboyance and outrageous, tongue- 
in-cheek dialogue, coupled with his 
roaring love affair with motorcycles, 
added an air of ominous fascination to 
the idea that he was going to commit 
matrimony. 


Privately, Coe confided to his inner 
circle at the lavish North Dallas 
residence that serves as his 
headquarters, he felt a serious 
responsibility for his wife and 
daughter, Shelly. 

“T want to protect my family,”” he 
said. 


nouncement of the wedding and the 
actual ceremony, while the press was 
bantering the whole thing around, one 
of the most frequently asked questions 
among the public must surely have 
been: What kind of woman would cast 
her lot with David Allan Coe? 

The fact is, Debbie Coe is a delicate 
young beauty who first met Coe five 
years ago. Long before the subject of 
marriage ever came up, she was the 
lady of the manor at his sprawling 
home. She is devoted to their daughter, 
but finds time to serve as president of 
David’s fan club in addition to 
watching after Shelly, keeping the big 
house running smoothly, handling the 
budget and cooking for a couple of 
dozen hungry men. 

To many women, Coe may represent 
the ultimate in chauvinism, but those 
who know Debbie best say she is a 
strong, good-natured lady who has long 
since adjusted to her husband’s unique 
personality and lifestyle with a special 
grace of her own. When Coe wakes up 
grumpy and starts yelling for breakfast 
over the private. telephone line that 
connects his and his wife’s bedrooms, 
Debbie giggles and goes to the kitchen. 


Marsha Bradt, the writer of this 
article, is a member of the staff of 


-David Allan Coe Enterprises, and, 


as such, lives in Coe’s plush home 
and comes in day-to-day contact 
with Coe and his family. This is her 
eyewitness account of one of the 
most unusual marriages ever 
recorded. 


But in the days between the an- 


Often, she ‘cooks for as many as 25 
road-weary musicians and crew 
members on short notice, and she does 
it without ceremony or fuss. In fact, 
when Debbie appeared on stage, 
gowned and veiled in black, to become 
Mrs. Coe, she was a total unknown to 
most of the audience, but she won their 
instant approval. 


She’s bringing up a daughter who is 
spunky, vivacious and very much her 
own person. Blonde Shelly Coe reflects 
her father’s personality in her ability to 
captivate almost anyone instantly. 


She thinks nothing of stalking up to a 
burly biker and demanding: ‘‘Why 
don’t you fix me a -peanut butter 
sandwich, man?’’ Usually, she gets 
what she wants. 


92-cent trip. 


down the aisle... 


Best Man Willie 
serenades the 
bride and 
groom after the 
ceremony. 
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By Marsha Bradt 


if | spend that kind of money on a broad, 


| better own her,’ David Allan Coe says. 


Coe himself gives no indication that 
he plans to let marriage alter his per- 
sonal style, however. He still rides with 
his fellow bikers, flaunting his outlaw 
colors, or drives around Texas in one of 
his four Cadillac limousines. His 
manners are as obstreperous, his sense 
of humor as raucous as ever. 

His wedding day must go down in 
history as one of the most hectic and 
grotesque scenes since the fall of the 
Roman Empire. The night before, the 
Pearl Brewing Co. had thoughtfully 
given 40 cases of its product to the 
bride and groom as a wedding present. 
The beer, stored in a bathtub near the 
swimming pool, was consumed by an 
incredible cast of characters, including 
Willie Nelson; Waylon Jennings; Coe’s 
manager-godfather: Neil Reshen; the 
Rev. Angelo Veransano, a tattooed 
minister whom Coe had flown in from 
Minneapolis to perform the wedding, 
and a dozen or so members of the 
Outlaws Motorcycle Club, who had 


_zoomed up from Florida for the 


festivities. 

The garage was transformed tem- 
porarily into a leather shop, with Coe 
and various other bikers pounding out 
designs on guitar straps and belts. A 
hundred chrysanthemums arrived, 
were carefully cut, watered and placed 


a 


in garbage cans in the wine cellar — 
and were never seen again. 


Debbie’s little brothers paddled in 


- one end of the pool while Willie Nelson 


es 


bobbed in the other. Platoons of 
cowboy-hatted, leisure-suited visitors 
trooped past, firing questions and 
taking photographs. A huge 
smorgasbord arrived from the 
caterer—turkeys, hams, giant crocks of 
potato salad, pecan pies and chocolate 
cakes—to remain ignored and un- 
touched for hours. 


The radio blared out periodic an- 
nouncements: ‘‘David Allan Coe 
abandons his carefree bachelor days 
tonight at the Electric Ballroom. . .’’ In 
the same room, a half-dozen people lay 
stoned or merely asleep on the floor.. 
Coe’s sound crew, sidemen, servants 
and aides—more than 30 of them in 
all—rushed around in all directions. 
Telephones were ringing everywhere. 


Shelly Coe stood by the pool, 
shaking her hip and singing, ‘‘You 
never even called me by my name, ooh. 
..’’ And all concerned kept asking one 
another where the Electric Ballroom 
was. Nobody seemed to know. 


Two hours before the scheduled 
ceremony, Willie and Coe, both clad in 
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Willie Nelson 
joins Coe and 
Debbie on their 
| honeymoon. 


cut-off levis, were closeted in David’s 
opulent, mirrored office, writing the 
wedding vows. There were no cars 
available to transport either the bride 
or groom to the ceremony, and the only 
person who seemed certain of how to 
get to the Electric Ballroom was Coe’s 
brother, Jac, who was as likely to 
direct the whole entourage to the 


stockyards as to the ballroom. 
Somehow, amid all the pan- 
demonium, everybody got to the 


Electric Ballroom — bikers, bandsmen, 
reporters, photographers, best man 
Willie Nelson, the Greezy Wheels, 
Debbie, her mother, her brothers and 
Shelly; the Rev. Angelo, visibly ner- 
vous and dressed in a black leather 
suit; cattle baroness Jane Jackson, and 
hoards of screaming fans — not to 


‘mention an ice chest full of Purple 


Passion Punch. 

The house lights dimmed; Willie 
sang; the Reverend read his in- 
troduction; Debbie promised to remain 
a lady. despite what David did, to ride 
behind him on his bike and to respect 
his brother bikers; David, Willie, 
Debbie and Shelly sang Coe’s big hit, 
Would You Lay With Me In A Field Of 
Stone?; the audience cheered David 
and Debbie’s lengthy kiss, and the 
crowd dispersed to buy more beer. 


Less than 24 hours later, the orgy 
was over. The house in North Dallas 
was littered, but quiet. The food was, 
gone. So was the beer. David and the 
band were off to a gig in Oklahoma, and 
everybody else had left for Willie’s 
picnic. Well, almost everybody. 

Little Shelly splashed in the pool. A 
maid sorted through the wreckage of 
the kitchen. Coe’s mother-in-law 


relaxed in a lounge chair. And Debbie. 
Coe lay fast asleep, a pillow hugged 
over her head, dreaming, no doubt, of 
her 92-cent wedding. 


Shelly reflects 
her father’s 
personality in 
her ability to 
captivate 
anyone. 


Breakfast and girl watchin’ | 
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with Jerry Reed 


He just enjoys havin’ a good 
time... 7 ain’t no trouble maker’ 


Jerry Reed relaxed at a table in the 
dining room of the Hilton Hotel in Lake 
Geneva, Wis. He had just awakened 
from a traveler’s sleep but his blue eyes 
were wide and alert. 

“T’'ll tell you, son,’’ he said in a deep 
drawl, ‘‘I sure been goin. But may be 
all that travelin’ has been worth it, 
*cause it sure is pretty here.’’ 

Jerry Reed was scheduled to play a 9 
p.m. gig at the Playboy Club for the J. 
R. Marsh distributing company, one of 


the single largest record distributors in 


the U.S. 

“They’re a tough audience,’’ Reed 
said. 

Jerry Reed gives the impression of 
one who thrives on tough audiences. 

Perhaps it is his unassuming ap- 
pearance that makes Reed so effective 
when he whips on the charm. 

“Waitress, honey,’’ Reed smiled. 
“Pardon me but I just gotta say this. 
You are beautiful.”’ 

The girl blushed and walked away. 

“Chief, I hear you like to fish,’’ Reed 
said, returning his attention to the 
reporter at the table. ‘‘Well, let me tell 
you this. I was talkin’ to an ole boy who 
been out in the ocean where the big 
ones are. You know what a ham- 
merhead shark looks like? They got 
their eyes way out away from their 
head. One oneach side. 

“Well, this guy, he was out in a boat; 
it wasn’t a big boat but it was good size. 
It had to be at least seven feet wide. 
Anyway, here come this hammerhead. 
One eye was peekin’ up on one side of 
the boat and the other eye was peekin’ 
up on the other side of the boat.’’ 

Reed imitated a hammerhead with 
eyes seven feet apart. 

“Hey, son, let me tell you. With 
things like that in the water, ain’t no 
way you gonna see Jerry in the same 
water. No, sir.’’ 

A pretty lady walked by and at- 
tracted everyone’s attention. Pretty 
girls look even prettier when you’re on 
the road awhile. 

“She sure is something.’’ someone 
said. 

“Yes sir, you're right about that.”’ 

While everyone was admiring the 
girls, Charley Warner, one of Reed’s 
friends, looked at his wrist and shook 
his head. 

“T had that watch for five years and 
now it’s gone.”’ 

There was a hush over the table as 
everyone looked at Warner. They 
roared with laughter. 


‘“‘Ain’t he something?’ RCA 
promotion man Paul Randall said. 
“We're all admiring the lady and he’s 
worried about his damned watch!”’ 

“Well, I had it for five years.” 
Charley said defensively. 

The waitress brought Reed’s dinner 
and broke up the conversation. 

“Jerry, how’s your television show 
going?’ asked a guitar salesman who 
was sitting at the table. 

“Well, I'll tell you; it was 26 weeks of 
work and for all that work and the 
damned politics involved, I just didn’t 
want to mess with it.’’ Reed said. ‘‘I’m 
doin’ all right, and I like makin’ 
movies, That’s really what I want to get 
into, now. I like it.”’ 

Reed has appeared in two Burt 
Reynolds films: W.W. and the Dixie 
Dancekings and Gator. In both movies, 
Reed pretty much plays the part of 
Reed. 


In Gator—his latest movie released 
in July—Reed plays a badass. 


“Now, I ain’t no trouble maker but I 
do enjoy havin’ a good time,’’ Reed 
said, eyes sparkling. ‘‘Anyway, I get 
killed in the end.”’ 

Why does the bad guy always have to 
get killed? 

“Well, chief,’’ Reed laughed, ‘‘that’s 
so nobody will come up to me after a 
show sayin’: ‘Hey, you're that badass 
in the movie ain’t you? I’m goin’ to take 
care of you.’ 

Reed finished his steak, pushed 


Jerry Reed hams it up as he acts out lyrics 
to one of his earlier hits, Oh Lord, Mr. Ford. 


himself from the table and got up to 
leave for his gig at the Playboy. 

_ At the club, Reed worked his cool, 
Southern charm on the crowd. Between 
numbers, Jerry Reed interviewed 
himself. 

“T was born poor. We always was 
poor. So that’s why I got to playin’ the 
guitar,’ Reed said, wiping his sweaty 
forehead with a towel. ‘‘We couldn’t 
afford a piano or a saxophone or 
anything like that, so I just got ahold of 
an old guitar. I learned to play by 
listenin’ to the radio. Chet Atkins, 
mostly. I always thought he was the 
best. 

“Chet plays the thumb and finger- 
pickin’ style he learned by listenin’ to 
Merle Travis. When I listened to that, I 
couldn’t believe one man was doin’ all 
that pickin’. I had to learn it. 

“Like I said, we was poor. There 
really wasn’t anybody around to pick 
with. So I learned to pick bass with the 
thumb and melody with the other 
fingers. That way, a guy could sit 
around the house and play with him- 
self...’’ 

Reed crooked his eyebrows and 
looked down at the floor. 

“Wait a minute.’’ he said. ‘‘That 
didn’t come out right.”’ 


The audience roared. 
“Anyway,”’ Reed said, ‘I’m glad I 
learned to play guitar ‘cause...”’ he 


chuckled, ‘‘ ‘cause now I’m rich, heh, 
heh. 

“To my way of thinkin’ anyhow. I’m 
doin’ so well I carpeted the bathroom in 
my house.”’ 

Reed looked thoughtful. 

“You know, I like that carpetin’ so 
much, I just might run it on in to the 
rest of the rooms. 

“TI can do that now that I’m a suc- 
cess.”’ 

Jerry Reed swung his guitar around 
and shined it with a towel. 

—Randy Sledge 
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"World's 
oldest 
hippie’ 
bridges 
the | 
country 


His grey hair is almost shoulder 
length and receding into baldness, but 
except for that, Floyd Tillman could 
have just stepped from a chauffer- 
driven 1938 limousine for a gig with 
Pappy Selph or Jimmy Davis. 

Instead, Tillman, using the same 
country style he started with almost a 
half-century ago, is on the same bill 
these days with such country-rock 
heavyweights as Doug Sahm, Willie 
Nelson and Leon Russell. 

“I’ve been called the world’s oldest 

‘hippie,’’ said Tillman, who ranks 

among the most legendary of hillbilly 
singers. 

His crowds, mostly under the age of 
25 or above the mid-40s, are still en- 
thusiastic. Two of his biggest hits, I 
Love You So Much It Hurts Me and 
Slippin’ Around’ still sell more than 
100,000 records annually and have 
averaged 750,000 sales a year since he 
first recorded them in 1948. 

A reporter doesn’t merely interview 
Tillman, but quickly becomes fast and 
close friends with Floyd and his wife of 
14 years, Frances, and may even find 
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himself invited over for supper at their 
Austin home. 

Tillman is a living bridge between 
the old and the new. He believes that 
today’s country music, rather than 
being ‘‘progressive,’’ is reverting to the 
way it was three or four decades ago. 

A TV documentary of Tillman’s life 
has been filmed, but not yet released, 
and his memories tell the history of 
country and popular music in America 
better than most anyone’s. 

Once Tillman was involved in the old 
Palladium in Houston and booked a 
struggling young singer who had just 
written I’m in the Doghouse Now. He 
sang a few songs and sat in with 
Tillman’s band. Tillman paid Hank 
Williams $25 for the gig. 

““Hank and Audrey came to see me 
lots of times,’’ he said. ‘‘One time they 
had their little baby along.’’ The baby, 
of course, grew up to keep a legend 
alive a generation later as Hank 
Williams Jr. 

‘“‘When Hank was at his peak,”’ said 
Tillman, ‘‘he made $600 a night. Now 


ays 
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Willie Nelson is getting $10,000 and 
$15,00 for each performance and Leon 
Russell is getting $25,000. 

“But $600 was good money for that 
time and by working every night Hank 
must have made a lot of money. If I 
made $54,000 in 1950, Hank must have 
made a lot of money, too.”’ 

And Tillman remembers a gangly 14- 
year-old boy who came up to him and 
asked him for an autograph after a 
performance. 

“Mr. Tillman, my name is Elvis 
Presley and I buy all your records,’’ 


the boy said. 
Tillman remembers Col. Tom 
Parker, who manages Elvis, once 


trying to sign Floyd to a contract. ‘‘But 
I never wanted a manager. I wanted to 
manage myself.’’ 

And he recalls back in 1988 when a 
Louisiana parish clerk with ambitions 
in both music and politics came to 
Tillman wanting to buy a song Tillman 
had written called It Makes No Dif- 
ference Now. 
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Tillman was recording They Took the 
Stars Out of Heaven. He went into the 
Army and got a furlough in 1943 long 
enough to record Each Night at Nine 
with Vaughn Horton playing steel 
guitar. 

He’s been elected to the Nashville 
Songwriters Hall of Fame and the 
Country Music Hall of Fame’s 
“Hallway of Stars.’’ His songs have 
been recorded by Perry Como, Ray 
Charies, Ernie Ford, Bing Crosby, 
Ernest Tubb, Ray Price, Ella Fitz- 
gerald, Willie Nelson, Glen Campbell, 
Merle Haggard and many others. 
Tillman still works steadily, although 
today most of his shows are benefits. 

“‘T’ve never made it to the big time,”’ 
he said modestly. 

He signed his first recording con- 
tracts in 1934 and 1935, not an easy feat 
four decades ago for a performer with . 
Tillman’s enduring brand of laid-back 
country singing. ‘‘At that time people 
wanted fast music on the jukeboxes, 
music they could dance to,”’ said 


Whether you're 16 or 60, progressive or 


traditionalist, Floyd Tillman's 


laid-back style makes you feel at home 


Jimmy Davis wanted to pay Tillman 
$200 for the song, but Tillman held out 
for $300 and got it. Davis, later to 
become the governor of Louisiana, 
immediately made the song a nation 
wide hit, with other artists like Bing 
Crosby following suit. But it would be 
28 years before the copyright would 
revert to Tillman and he would receive 
royalties from the song. 

“‘T didn’t feel I was cheated,”’ he said. 
‘“*He paid me what we both thought the 
song was worth. I thought it was a good 
price.” 

As an infant, Tillman made a 14-day 
wagon journey from Oklahoma to the 
company town of Post in West Texas— 
named after the family who founded 
the Post cereals industry—where he 
was to spend his formative years. 

Before anybody ever heard of 
Jimmie Rodgers, young Tillman was 
listening to Vernon Dalhart, the 
nation’s first country music recording 
star, sing The Death of Floyd Collins 
and The Prisoner’s Song. 

Tillman was a messenger boy for 
Western Union the day the great 
Jimmie Rodgers played a performance 
in Post. Admission was $1—a day’s 
wages—and Tillman couldn’t afford to 
attend. He sat on the steps outside, 
noting that Rodgers’ wife was as pretty 
as any girl he had seen in the Sears- 
Roebuck catalogue, and hoping 
Rodgers. would want to send a 
telegram. He didn’t. 

There were 10 kids in Tillman’s 
family and some of them got a band 
together and played at a skating rink in 
Post at the time the Great Depression 
set in. They said they’d let Floyd play 
if he learned lead guitar. 

“T practiced until my fingers bled,’’ 
said Tillman, ‘‘but I learned to play 
lead and my musical career started in 
my brother’s band.”’ 

From then on, it was bands in San 
Antonio and Houston, recording 
studios in Nashville and one song after 
another that became No. 1 in the 
nation. As World War II fired up, 


Tillman. ‘‘And now the music seems to 
be recycling.”’ 

It seems equally natural to hear 
Tillman, at age 62, perform before 
young or older audiences. He’s totally 
at home with either. : 

“‘Floyd’s open minded and he thinks 
young,”’ said his wife, Frances. ‘“‘He 
stays young for that reason. He can 
mix with ’em all on the same level and 
that’s good news for everybody. 


—John Moulder 
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By Nilah Rogers 


Waylon Jennings and Lorene Gilbert 
don’t do the things the other wants all 
the time, but that’s the way it is bet- 
ween a mother and her famous son. 


““T love my son, and I’m very proud 
of him,’’ Lorene said. ‘‘But there’s 
_ nothing worse than a meddling 
‘mother...so I mind my business and he 

minds his.”’ 

Family pride kept creeping in Mrs. 
~Gilbert’s voice as she chatted with 

Rambler in the comfort of her small 

but neat home in Littlefield, Texas, 
and recalled the childhood of country 
‘music’s most famous ‘‘Outlaw.’’ ‘‘We 

knew Waylon was going into music 
from the time he was 10 years old,”’ his 
mother said. ‘‘By the time he was 12, I 
knew it in my heart, and when he left 
for New York City, I thought I'd die.”’ 

Both of Waylon’s parents played the 
guitar. ‘When Waylon was about 7 or 8 
and started showing an interest in 
playing, I'd put his little fingers on the 
strings and show him how to chord,” 
‘Lorene remembered. ‘‘Waylon took it 
from there.’’ 


recalled. ‘‘Just as quick as he could 
turn loose of one of those cans, he’d be 
back out there in front of the store with 
guitar in hand. Many’s the time his 
daddy threatened to throw that guitar 
away.”’ 

Despite the talent he displayed at an 
early age, his parents weren’t too high 
on the idea of Waylon making music his 
life. 5 

“T never wanted him to go into it,” 
Lorene said with a little sadness in her 
voice. “I thought I was making a 
preacher out of him. I’m a selfish 
mother. If I had my way, I'd have hima 
mechanic working across the street.”’ 

Waylon tried to please his mother. 
Many evenings he forced himself to put 
down his guitar, climbed into a stiff- 
necked shirt and attended Bible 
classes. He helped Lorene with 
vacation Bible school and gave little 
talks during Wednesday-night sessions 
when it was his turn. 


Eventually, though, Waylon 
rebelled. He even lost interest in his 
six-string. 


This was a hard period in her son’s 
life, Lorene said. ‘‘Waylon decided to 
give up everything — his music, 
everything. But it didn’t last long. 
First thing I’d know, I'd see him 
sneaking through the house, and then 
he’d have that guitar again.”’ 

He paid $5 for his first guitar. ‘‘We 
were visiting my mother, and Waylon 


“Waylon owes all his sucess to Jessi. 
If ever there was a woman who understands 
her husband, she does. She's the first person to 


totally understand him.’ 


Even in those early years, it was 
obvious music was the only thing in 
Waylon’s life. 


The people of Littlefield still see him 
sitting on the feed sacks and cans in 
front of his parents’ creamery, 
strumming his guitar and singing Hank 
Williams or Ernest Tubb songs. 


‘*His job was bringing in the eggs and 
steaming out the cream cans,’’ Lorene 


kept running in and telling us about 
this kid down the street who had a 
guitar for sale,’’ Lorene recalled. 
‘Waylon and his brothers had been 
pullin’ cotton after school to pay for 
their clothes. Finally, I said: ‘Well, buy 
the guitar if that’s what you want: it’s 
your money.’ ’”’ 

_ While other kids wore out the knees 
of their britches, Waylon sat and 
played so long he wore holes in the seat 
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Headstrong youth, independent man 


7'm selfish,’ Waylon Jennings’ mom says. 
Tf | had my way, he’d be a mechanic 


of his. He picked friends who liked to 
play and sing. Then he’d bring them all 
home for supper. 

‘“‘We may be poor,’’ he told his 
mother one day, ‘‘but I wouldn’t swap 
my home life for any amount of money 
in the world.”’ 


Younger brother Tommy Jennings 
often begged Waylon to come out and 
play. ‘‘You don’t ever have any fun,”’ 
Tommy crabbed. ‘‘All you ever do is sit 
around and play that old guitar.” 
Tommy Jennings is now a country 
singer in his own right. 

“Waylon never had a lazy bone in his 
body,’’ Lorene said. ‘‘He didn’t mind 
working. But all work led to one thing: 
making time for music. And now that 
he’s got it made, he still works like 
today is the last time he’ll get to play 
and sing. If he’s supposed to sing for an 
hour, he’ll sing three. The last time I 
saw him play, he was wringing wet 
when they finally dragged him off the 
stage. His playing has always worried 
me to death. But he had the kind of 


audience he likes. 


‘“‘When he plays, he’s giving you a 
message. He wants you to pay at- 
tention. I’ve seen him have the bouncer 
go out and stop people from dancing. 
You listen to his music. He’s telling 
you something important. 

‘Everybody says: ‘Aren’t you proud 
of Waylon?’ Of course I’m proud of 
Waylon. I’m proud of all four of my 
boys. I treat them all alike.”’ 


Lorene always has been a strong 
mother. When Waylon's first marriage 
went bad and he tried to pull himself 
together, she cared for his three boys 
and a teen-aged son of her own. When 
Waylon’s father died, she did it alone. 
She remarried much later on. 


‘“‘Waylon would call home almost 
every night,’’ she recalled. ‘‘He’d send 
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working across the street.’ 


us an itinerary so we'd know where he 
was. Sometimes he’d call in the middle 
of the night and say: ’Mama, it's just 
awful good to have somebody to talk 
tos 


Waylon’s mother realizes a man can 
love two different women in two dif- 
ferent ways. ‘‘We were inseparable,”’ 
she said. ‘‘We had the closest ties. 

“T’ll tell you this, though, Waylon 
owes all his success to Jessi Colter. If 
ever there was a woman who un- 
derstands her husband, she does. She’s 
the first person who's ever totally 
understood him. 

“She told me once that everything 
she writes is true. When I heard her 
sing, ‘If ever a man could light up a life, 
darling it has to be you... If ever a heart 
could light up the night...’ I knew she 
was talking about Waylon. And she’s 
talking about all the things he’s had to 
take when she sings: ‘No man could 
have stood on the ground that you’ve 
stood; darling it has to be you.’”’ 

And most folks know that Jessi’s 
award-winning, I’m Not Lisa was 
written because Waylon once forgot 
and called her by a former wife’s name. 

The pathos, sentiment and emotions 
that come through are what make 
country music. 

Waylon has crowded 100 years into 
the 39 he’s lived, and they aren’t all 
something he's proud of. But when you 
combine Waylon's writing with 
Waylon’s music. you've got the love 
and laughter and heartbreak that 
embodies every kindred soul. 

He includes Precious Memories in 
his next album. When you hear it, 
listen good. He’s got a message for you. 
He’s telling you that he had a happy 
childhood and that he wouldn't trade 
his mom, dad, brothers, the old home 
place and early years for all the money 
in the world. 
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Harmony 


Don Williams 
DOSD 2049 Abc-Dot Records 


Williams has paid a lot of dues and 
now he’s where he belongs...on top. 
The guy doesn’t get as much publicity 
as his talent deserves and if it sounds 
like I’m gettin’ syrupy you’re damn 
right. Williams is aces with me. 

Harmony is Don Williams. It’s where 
he’s at and where most of us wish we 
could be. With songs like Till the 
Rivers all Run Dry, Say It Again and 
Ramblin’, Williams has produced a 
country standard. 

The music is clean, the vocals are 
great, and the songs are strong. 
Williams turned out Harmony with a 
light, sensitive touch. 

And for you dudes who think Don 
Williams music is for ladies...listen 
and learn. 

Harmony is a straight A. 


Katy 


Katy Moffatt 
KC 34172 Columbia 


Diamond In The Rough 


Jessi Colter 
ST-11543 Capitol . 


Listen. I put this record on and 
suddenly, the lights went out, I heard 
footsteps on the frontroom carpet and 
felt my lady slide up next to me. 

I told her I was working and that she 
should leave me alone. She said that if I 
wanted her to leave me alone, I never 
would’ve put this record on. 

That’s all I’m going to tell you... 

Diamond In The Rough is a helluva 
mellow album that brings out the best 
in a full moon, a dark room, and a 
woman’s heart. It’s slow and easy — 
except for the Beatles’ Get Back on 
side one, which is out of place. 

Don’t try to analyze Diamond In The 
Rough. Don’t try to label it. If you 
worry about tomorrow, how the hell 
can you really enjoy today? 

Jessi Colter makes me feel like I’m 
listening to freedom. 

This Diamond In The Rough is worth 
anA 


This album should be en- Katy Moffatt has a great voice. 
couraging to all you aspiring I want to make that perfectly 


songwriters out there. There ain’t clear. Now 


one genuine good song here. 


if the folks at 
Columbia will dig a little and 


It’s a shame, because me and come up with some songs, they 
the guys all agree that Katy might havea starto mess with. 
Moffatt has a sexy voice. She just They apparently think a lot of 
didn’t get a chance. And I can _ this lady because they backed her 
hear Ben Tomm sayin’ ‘‘Hell, I with the best sessions men in 


can write better’n that.”’ 


Nashville: Johnny Gimble, Pig 


He'd be right. Robbins, Pete Drake, Tommy 
The first song on the album, Allsup and Charlie McCoy. 
Can’t Help Lovin’ That Man, is a Now, if they could find some 


decent hard blues song but music.... 


whoever told Katy to go falsetto Katy Moffatt’s voice alone 


when she did should be shot. earns this LP aC. 


Words We Can Dance To 
Steve Goodman 


TE-1061 Asylum 


For some reason, Steve Goodman 
albums are never near as good as Steve 
Goodman is. 

When Goodman is in front of an 
audience there’s a room full of smiles. 


' And usually, it’s just Goodman, a. 


guitar and people. 

Asylum ought to record all of 
Goodman’s records in front of an 
audience. Maybe then some of the 
madness that Steve Goodman 
possesses could be captured for us to 
listen to anytime we want. 

But maybe Goodman uses the 
recording studio for experiments. And 
maybe Goodman is so far ahead of me 
that I feel stupid. Or maybe I just don’t 
know. : 

Words We Can Dance To is a weird 
album that ranges from Bennie 
Goodman to Muddy Waters. I like it, 
but I don’t know why. . 

And if somebody out there figures 
out how to dance to it, let me know. 
Right now, I prefer to listen to the 


poetry. 
Hell, I can’t rate this one. It’s 
somewhere off the scale. 


RATINGS: A-Gold B-Silver 
C-Bronze D-Plastic 


QUICKIES: 


Renegade Picker — Steve Young; 
Great effort by virtual unknown. Full 
of energy...A. 

Tryin’ Like The Devil — James 
Talley: It’s been out a while but so 
what; good words, thumpin’ beat...B. 

Long Hard Ride — Marshall Tucker: 
Not as good as Searchin’ For A 
Rainbow, but rockin’ South at it’s 
best...A. 

Are You Ready For The Country — 
Waylon Jennings: Waylon’s getting 
bolder and he hasn’t missed yet...B. 


_Elite Hotel — Emmylou Harris: — 


Together Again doesn’t save Elite from - 
the taste of L.A. tinsel...C. 


} The most popular man in the funky 
world of Austin, Texas, is lanky, white- 
haired, rawhide-thin Townsend Miller, 
a singular gent who leads a double life. 

By. day, he’s a successful stock- 
broker at Merrill Lynch Pierce Fenner 
&Smith, — 

By night, he’s a country music 
fanatic, making several clubs every 
night of the week. 

Miller devotes just about all his non- 
sleeping time to his double lives and 
never lets one interfere with the other. 

He says he couldn’t do it without the 
understanding of Rita, his ‘‘good- 
hearted woman.”’ 

Miller is a pioneer of the current 
Texas music scene which he calls 
“Texas funk.’’ And for four and a half 
years, he’s been chronicling the hap- 
penings in a country music column in 
the Austin American-Statesman. It’s 
my hobby and my fun,’’ Miller says. ‘‘I 
refuse to make work out of it.’’ 

His day begins with the bright, fresh 
Central Texas sunrise when a con- 
servatively dressed Mr. Townsend 
Miller goes to his stockbroker offices 
on the ground floor of the historic 
Driskill Hotel, a quaint old landmark 
saved from demolition a few years ago 
by a citizens campaign. It’s a busy day 
of jangling phones, a market changing 
with the news of the day, of hastily 
called meetings and fast decisions. 

Leaving work after the markets 
close, Miller heads home and—off to 


Meet 
Townsend 
Miller: 
Stock 
broker 
and 


-country-music critic 


bed. Between 9 and 10 p.m., he’s awake 
again and about to adopt his new 
identity. He dons casual slacks and 
sports shirt, has dinner, then checks 
his evening schedule. 

And the selection is almost endless. 
Austin has close to 50 clubs with such 
names as Castle Creek, the Split Rail, 
the Broken Spoke and the Soap Creek 
Saloon. Together, they manage to 
support 65 bands with around 250 
musicians, ranging from the 
nationally-famous to the regionally- 
popular to the struggling young talents 
trying to hit it big. 

Miller casually fills a flask with 
vodka and creme de menthe and off he 

' goes. He’s 56 years old, but the 
schedule he keeps would wear down 
men half his age. 

Tagging along with Miller takes you 
from the loud rock-country-bluegrass- 
plain funk rhythm of Cleve Hattersley 
and the Greezy Wheels at the Rome Inn 
to backstage at the Armadillo World 
Headquarters to an early-morning jam 
session at Soap Creek, an ancient 
dance hall on a boulder-strewn country 
road south of Austin. 

Every place Miller goes, he’s known 
on sight by the men at the door who 
collect. cover charges, which is the way 
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the bands are paid at just about all the 
clubs. 

At each stop, young ladies make him 
welcome with hugs and kisses. The 
pleasantries come easy. Miller mingles, 
then finds a spot to sit and inhale the 
music. 

Backstage at the Armadillo, the 
spritely Miller chats with the tired 
musicians sprawled in the dressing 
rooms, then makes the pronouncement: 


(ill. call 321-595-0461) 


* 


Plugs into any 12-volt cigarette lighter! 


The C-B Traveller by Prominent 
embodies a totally new concept in 
mobile citizens band radio. 

It’s completely portable. You can 
install the C-B Traveller in any car 
with a 12 volt cigar lighter 

and doit in less than a minute! 


New! FCC “Temporary Permit” 
form enclosed with each unit. 


“There’s no place in the world like the 
Armadillo.’’ You agree, as you look 
around the cavernous walls of the 
onetime armory, now decorated with 
giant paintings of the friendly armored 
reptile. 

Miller is as fond of what he calls ‘‘a 
colony of musicians’’ as they are of 
him. Many of them have tried to get 
Miller to make a profession out of 
music, but he’s always begged off. 


handling 


( American Express 
2 Diners Club 


Credit Card # 


ee. 
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“They've also tried to get me to do 
bookings on the side, to promoting 
shows, but I don’t have time,”’ he says. 
“*T like my life as it is. 

He calls it a ‘‘congenial, laid-back, 
unpressured, creative environment ’ 
and he’s glad he’s a part of it. Always 
wants to be. 


—John Moulder 


23 CHANNEL “PORTABLE” C-B 


raveller 


Now a 23 Channel Mobile C-B that’s completely 
portable ¢ Does not require any special wiring 
or costly installation ¢ Installs and is ready to 
transmit in less than a minute! 


® The C-B Traveller comes complete with a pre-tuned 
magnetic mount antenna. Take the entire set with you 
on trips, use it in rent-a-cars, boats, campers, etc. 
It weighs less than 3 Ibs. No holes to drill anywhere. 

@ The C-B Traveller protects you against theft, 

- amajor problem with “permanently installed’’ sets. 
_ The antenna comes off the roof in seconds. No one knows 

you even have a C-B. Lock the entire unit in your trunk: 

®@ The C-B Traveller by Prominent is FCC type accepted, 
with full 3.5 watt output, automatic noise limiter, 
adjustable squelch, S/PRF meter, PA speaker switch, 
and high level modulation mike. Unit is encased in 
beautiful smoked Acrylite” case, with handle, 
for easy-carrying anywhere. 


® This completely new concept in Mobile C-B is 
available now in strictly limited quantity for the 
complete price of $199.95 plus $4.95 shipping and 


Please send —__ 23 Channel CB TRAVELER(s) at the introductory price of only 
$199.95 (plus $4.95 shipping and insurance) each. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

(1 Check or Money Order Enclosed 

© Charge My Credit Card Checked Below: 

( BankAmericard 
( Master Charge 


CO Carte Blanche 


60106 


790 Maple Lane, Bensenville, Ill. 
Call Tell Free: 900-621-8318 ll. call: 312-595-0461 


OK Good Buddy, 
give Hee Master Charge # ____. Expiration Date 
shout shout » , 
(TOLL FREE) at: <a “™ 
800-621 -8318 Address 
| ey. State wth ea Ai 

| Signature —_ mea 
| Send Coupon To oes a 
| 
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_ The California 


birthplace of ‘progressive country’ 


By Joan Dew 


Los Angeles’ Palomino club: It’s 
called country music’s ‘‘Showplace 
of the West.”’ 

The progressive sound was in- 
troduced into country music here. 
That new trend crept into the music 
coming out of Texas. Now another 
progressive beat is coming out of 
San Francisco. : 

But the Palomino is where the 
trend began. In 24 years of opera- 
tion, the club’s giant showroom has 
boosted the careers of a broad sec- 
tion of country music stars— 
Waylon Jennings, Willie Nelson, 
Tom T. Hall, Buck Owens, Mac 
Davis, Roger Miller, Charlie Rich 
and Merle Haggard. 

They still come back, Rambler 
found. We've seen the Nelsons, 
Davises, Owenses, Riches, Millers, 
Haggards in recent visits. 

But.mostly the Palomino is a 
showcase for young country-music 


artists who hope to use it as a: 


springboard to stardom. 

Tom T. Thomas, co-owner of the 
Palomino, talked to Rambler about 
how his club -had helped launch 
many 4 career. 

“T used to get Buck Owens for $18 
‘a night,’’ Thomas laughed. ‘‘And 


is still going strong 


ze 


Mac Davis used to practically live 
here before he made it big. Now, 
when these guys come back through 
L.A., they’ll stop at the Palomino 
and perform free. 

‘*We’ve seen ‘em all pass through; 
seen some of them fall by the 
wayside, but watched more grow 
and become big stars. It makes you 
feel like you’re a real part of the 
growth of country music, and it’s 
something we’re real proud of.”’ 

Tom and his brother Bill opened 
the Palomino in 1952. They had come 
west from Indiana where they owned 


a conventional nightclub and 


wanted something different. 

“We knew L.A. wasn’t a club 
town,’’ Tom recalled. ‘‘It still isn’t. 
But we thought, if we could give 
them something unique, we could 
get the customers in. We didn’t 
know much about country music, 
but there seemed to be a need for a 
place to showcase those artists. The 
first year was really rough. We 
almost went under. Then it caught 
on, and it’s just continued to get 
better and better every year.”’ 

The Palomino has won the 

cademy of Country and Western 
Music award for the top country 
music club in the U.S. for 11 con- 
secutive years, a remarkable, 
unequalled achievement. 


“We knew Linda Ronstadt was going to be a 
superstar before anyone else did,’’ Palomino 
owners Tom T. and Bill Thomas Say. Bill (with 
Linda) notes his club also featured ‘‘unknowns”’ 
Waylon Jennings, Willie Nelson, Charlie Rich, 


Mac Davis and others. 


Sec: QO. 
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“Other proprietors want to know 


our secret, because we’re the longest 


running success in America among 
nightclubs and this is the roughest 
business in the world,’’ Bill said. ‘‘I 
think it’s because we're very 
flexible. 


We're set up so that we can change 
our facilities depending on who’s 
appearing. If Asleep at the Wheel is 
here, the crowd wants to dance. So 
we clear away tables for dancing. 
Families can tome here for dinner 
and an early show. 


“Tf George Jones is appearing, 
they just want to sit and listen, so we 
don’t need the dance floor. And we 
have the biggest turnover of acts of 
anyone. We had three different 
reviews in Billboard one week alone, 
and next week, we'll have seven. 


“But I think another reason for 
our success has to do with the at- 
mosphere of the club. You know, 
nightclubs have personalities like 
women. Some are snooty and stuck 
up, some are nice and friendly...a 
elub has an image, an ego; it 
breathes like a human being. And 


the Palomino has a likable per- 


sonality.”’ 


The Palomino is not too classy for 
the beer-drinking, hard-playing 
working man, but it’s not a crude 
honky-tonk either. Women can 
attend unescorted without fear of 
being considered on the make, and 
rarely is the staff forced to eject a 
customer for causing a disturbance. 


The regulars are as protective of 
the club’s atmosphere as the owners. 
If a stranger starts coming on too 
strong with a lady, another customer 
politely steps in. 


ee 


“The most exciting thing for me is 
watching the changes taking place in 
country music all the time,”’ Bill 
told Rambler. ‘‘It’s like we’re living 
history. 

“Right now in‘L.A., our biggest 
draws are Linda Ronstadt, Em- . 
mylou Harris and Hoyt Axton. We 
knew Linda was going to be a 
superstar before anybody else did, 
because when we showcased her 
here, the lines were around the 
block to get in. 

“She was the first girl singer to 
break the Palomino’s all-time at- 
tendance record. The rest of the 
country hadn’t even heard of her 
then. 

‘‘Roger Miller got his West Coast 
break at the Palomino. So did 
Charlie Rich and Merle Haggard. 
Buck Owens had Merle working for 
him for $200 a week in those days, 
and that’s what he charged us. 

“In January of 1975 we paid $300 
for Freddy Fender for one night. 
Exactly one month later he was back 
for $4,000 a night. A smash hit single 
is all it took. 

“We have different types of 
people who come to see different 
acts’’ Bill told Rambler. ‘‘A Linda 
Ronstadt audience won’t be the 
same as a George Jones audience. 
And we have the Bakersfield _ 


“followers who love Buck and Merle, | 
and the Texas fans who go crazy } 


over Waylon and Willie. 

“The last time Willie Nelson was ~ 
here we had standing room only for _ 
three nights. ae 

“Tt's fascinating, and at the 
Palomino we feel we have our hand 
right on the pulse beat of country 
music. Let me tell you that the pulse 
is strong and steady and all I can see 
for the future is more and bigger 
and better.”’ 
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“Hil Pm Kenny Rogers... 


...and | feel like playing a sad song for all those 
guitars out there gathering dust in closets... gathering 
dust because a lot of you folks bought expensive 
guitars and then found out how really expensive 

it was to learn how to play! 


Well, I’d like to tell you about a Home Guitar Course 
that won’t cost you an arm and a leg...a guitar 
course that really works. Now found in many 
thousands of homes across the nation, it’s the... 
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ee DUICK-PICKIN’ NM 
FUN - STRUMMIN’ 


HOME GUITAR COURSE 
Created in association with the Abfeed usio us CO. 


a leading publisher of guitar books.. 


WHAT’S IN THE COURSE? ... it’s yours for only $6 9 s 
WELL, IT HAS... through this special offer! r 
Since this Course is not available in stores... 


...Why Not Fill Out This Coupon And Mail It Today? 59 
Money-Back Guarantee If Not Satisfied, Of Course! 


1: A Book On Chords 
2: A Book On Notes, and 


3: Two 12” LP Teaching And Demon- 
stration LP Stereo Records That 
Follow The Books Page By Page! 

Yes, accomplished and dedicated teachers and perform- 


ers not only show you the correct way to play through 
the clear, informative instructions, pictures and dia- 


BLAINE/WORTHINGTON ENTERPRISES, INC. 
380 North Broadway, Jericho, N.Y. 11753 


| enclose $6.95 (check or money order). Please send me The 
Quick-Pickin’ 'N Fun-Strummin’ Home Guitar Course: | under- 
stand that if | am not satisfied, | may return it within 10 days 
and my money will be refunded. 


grams you'll find in the books (48 lessons in all!), but NAME 
they also let you hear the correct way to play through 
the two 12” LP stereo records that follow the books page ADDRESS 
by page! Why, it’s like having your own teacher right in 
the privacy of your own living room...at any minute of CITY 
the day or night! That’s not all! You’ll also receive in- 
structions on how to use the Course and how to tune 
STATE cae eet 71P CODE: 


your guitar...plus a glossary of musical terms! 

Why don’t you have a lot of fun with the Quick-Pickin’ New York State residents please add appropriate sales tax. 
’N Fun-Strummin’ Home Guitar Course? All you need is : 
me-cdesire: -.thischome-Gatitar Course willsdol the rest!“ 3 ao ee ee ee Se ee 
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Standing, George McCorkle; 
Center, Doug Gray, left, and Toy Caldwell; 
Front, from left, Jerry Eubanks, Paul Riddle and Tommy Caldwell. 


Wild with energy, 


soaked with sweat, 
those Carolina boys 
storm through Chicago 


as the hard-drivin’ 
Marshall Tucker Band 


By Randy Sledge 


After a two-hour set and three encores, 
the hard-ridin’ Marshall Tucker Band 
shuffled off stage like a gang of tired 
cowboys. Their eyes were wide, wild 
with energy, but their shoulders were 
slumped and their shirts were soaked 
with sweat. 

‘The crowd stood and cheered. There 
was really no need for seats in 
Chicago’s old Uptown Theater. Most of 
the Yankee folk had been standing 
and cheering since the concert began. 

For a while, it looked as though they 
were going to spend the night standing 
and cheering the South Carolina boys. 

Backstage, George McCorkle — 
Marshall Tucker’s rhythm guitarist — 
smiled, patted his wet forehead with a 
piece of green towel, and looked back at 
the roaring crowd. 

‘*Ain’t they incredible?’ George said. 
McCorkle stood for a moment and 
stared at the folks before going his 
way. 

And as the audience headed for the 
Windy City streets, the only topic of 
conversation was the _ ever-lovin’ 
Southern stomp of the Marshall Tucker 
Band. 

The Band had done what they had set 
out to do — make people feel good. 

“That’s where .it’s all at,’’ Jerry 
Eubanks said with a smile. ‘‘If the 
folks who pay to see us don’t get off on 
our music, we’re nothing.”’ 

Jerry is the man who wails on alto sax 
and can make a hard Marshall song 
mellow with one run on a flute. 

Eubanks on sax, flute and vocals; 
Paul Riddle, drums; Doug Gray, lead 
vocals; ‘George McCorkle, rhythm 
guitar; Tommy Caldwell, bass and 
vocals, and Toy Caldwell, lead guitar 
and vocals. That is the Marshall 
Tucker Band. 

“The music we play is Southern 
music,’’ Toy Caldwell drawled. 

The show was over and Toy sat in a 
tiny, hot room in back of the theater, a 
towel draped over his shoulders. He 
looked like a prizefighter resting 
between rounds. 

Toy sipped a beer and continued: 

“You can tell when a band is from the 
South so fast it hurts. You don’t have 
to see ’em or nothing. You just hear ’em 
and you know.” 

If the Tuckers’ speech is spiced with 
Carolina tradition, Tucker music is 
thickly accented. When they play, they 
play with a sound that has been around 
in the South for years but has only 
recently come to national attention. 

‘‘Musically, the band wasn’t always 
as tight as it is now,’’ Toy said. ‘‘But 
we've always been tight as friends. We 
all grew up and went to school together. 
We’ ve been friends all our lives. 

The name Marshall Tucker has no 
“*special’’ significance. Tucker was not 
a legendary cowboy lawman from 
bygone days. ; 

“‘The name came from out of nowhere, 
really,’’ Jerry Eubanks laughed. ‘‘We 
rented this little room to practice in and 
the guy that had rented the room before 
us was named Marshall Tucker. He 
was a blind piano tuner and he played a 
little too, I guess. 

‘Anyway, the name sounded as good 
as any. See, at that time we were called 
The Toy Factory, and had been for 
years, playing local shows. But Toy 
Caldwell said that if we were going to 
try \music professionally, he didn’t 


——. 


want the band named after him. He 
wanted a ‘‘band”’ instead of a solo and 
five back-up musicians.”’ 

Jerry paused to adjust his tinted 
glasses. 

“*Marshall Tucker sounded as good as 
anything else.” he said. ‘‘You know, at 
that time, people were coming up with 
names like the Peanut Butter Con- 
spiracy and the like. It was during that 
‘Psychedelic Era’ when everybody 
was coming up with all kinds of crazy 
shit. 

“They were coming on stage and 
throwing smoke bombs and wearing: 
bumblebee suits.’’ Jerry laughed. 
“That wasn’t exactly what we were 
into... 

“‘We’re a stand-up band that plays the 
best music we can. So Marshall Tucker 
just seemed like a good name.”’ 

The Marshall Tucker Band roamed 
the southeast during the early "70s and 
developed a loyal local following. 

But the money men at the record 
labels shied away from the Carolina 


“IT never usea 
pick,”’ Toy 
Caldwell says. ‘’1 
can’t use a pick. 
If | do, | end up hit- 
tin’ all six strings 
at once.” 


boys because they were a ‘‘Southern’”’ 
band. 

It was common thought then that 
Southern bands were fine for the South 
but they couldn’t be labeled or neatly 
packaged to sell anyplace else. 

Now the Marshall Tucker Band is 
recording for Capricorn, churning out 
gold albums, and proving the skeptics 


wrong. 

And if the Tucker albums are going 
gold — without the obvious commercial 
help of a Top-Ten single — Tucker 
concerts are even more popular. 

“In concert, we start out with a 
general format and the rest is jam,”’ 
Toy said. ‘‘We just get out on stage and 


go. 

“Me and George McCorckle -have 
been playin’ together for 14 years and 
he can read my mind. My’ brother 


Tommy can, too.”’ 
So ae age P 


Toy shook his head and tapped his 
foot to imaginary music. 

“T can do something flat out of my 
head and the guys stay with me. 

“Shoot, I tell-you, it scares hell out of 
me sometimes. I can nod my head at 
Tommy and go off on something crazy 
and he’s right with me.”’ 

Tommy and Toy Caldwell share a 
special relationship that only brothers 
can have. 

“T'm older than Tommy,’’ Toy said, 
“but he’s more than just my brother. 
He’s my best friend. 

“Tt used not to be that way, when we 
were growing up. Tommy’d hang 
around me and I’d say ‘‘get away’’ and 
that kind of stuff,’’ Toy laughed. 

“Then, as we got older and got to 
playin’ together, we got real close.”’ 

Toy talked fondly of his family. Of 
mucking out horse stalls on his father’s 
farm and growing up ‘‘pretty much the 
way I wanted to.’’ Toy loves the life he 
leads and the people who made it all 
possible. 

Toy Caldwell isn’t an ordinary picker. 
Many folks think he is one of the finest 
lead guitar players around, including 
including Guitar Player magazine, 
which put Toy on the cover. 

But Toy adopts an almost ‘‘Aw, 
shucks”’ attitude when asked about his 
talent. 

““My father is a fine man. In my mind, 
he’s the greatest,’’ Toy said. ‘‘My 
father always played music. He plays 
the straight country, Merle Travis-type 
stuff. He’s real good. He takes an old 
flat-top guitar and just rips. 


He's a thumb-picker and that’s how I 
learned. I never use a pick. I can’t use a 
pick. If I do, I end up hittin’ all six 
strings at once.”’ 

“My father is real good,’’ Toy said. 
““He’s bad on guitar. He can play rings 
around me on any of the standard stuff. 

‘‘When I play, I never play the same 
lead twice. I get into the mood of a song 
and just go. I get the feel, the way it’s 
going, and I just play that song. 

“I don’t worry about playing the same 
style or anything. The song just kinda 
gets me into it and I become a part of 
the song. 

“You know you can get into the blues 
and slur and get a dirty, nasty sound, 
or then get into a country song and get 
more twangy and phsyical.”’ 

Toy stared at the wall and rolled the 
cold can of beer between his palms. 

“Tt’s really kind of hard to explain,’’ 
he said. ‘The guitar just kinda 
becomes something between the guitar 
player and the song. You just get into 
doing what you're thinkin’ on the 
guitar. 

“That’s a good thing when you get 
that way,”’ 

Toy Caldwell gets that way a lot. And 
when the moods flow, it isn’t easy to 
control them. 

‘“We’ll be going real good and lookin’ 
at each other.and tearin’ off all over the 
place. And everybody sort of keys off 
Tommy because he lays down the one- 
two-three-four. If it wasn’t for him, I 
think we'd always be screwing up. 
Anyway, we'll be rolling real good and 
all of a sudden the music will start 
playin’ itself like we’re not even there. 

“Then I look at Tommy and he looks 
at me and it’s like we’re saying ‘Damn! 
We better stop this before we fuck 
up) 
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Here’s where 
it’s all at: Jerry 
Eubanks, wail- 
ing on sax, and 
Tommy Cald- 
well, left above, 
and George 
McCorkle, bass 
and rhythm 
guitars, making 
fun music. 
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‘If the folks who pay to see us don't get off 
on our music, we're nothing’ 


By then the crowd is usally yelling 
and howling, stunned by the free- 
wheelin’ riffs: Tommy will smile, 
glance around and slide back into the 
original song. 


“‘Tommy’s a real good guitar player, 
too.’’ Toy said, wiping his mouth with 
the back of his hand. “‘I say he plays 
lead bass because he gets so many 


- notes out of that thing sometimes I get 


to feelin’ he’s going to choke it.”’ 
Marshall Tucker is a special band in 
the sense that it is free. Free to play 
country, free to play blues, free to play 
rock, free to play any kind of music 
they want. But for all the grumbles 
about labels, when the Tuckers play a 
song, it’s easy to label it a Marshall 
Tucker song. They are distinctive. 
““Hey, we didn’t burst onto the music 
scene behind any hype like a lot of the 
British groups,’’ Jerry Eubanks said. 
“‘We started slow, working things out, 
trying to become the best possible band 
we could be. Instead of trying for that 
one big single where, when people came 
to a concert, they would hear one good 
song and that would be it, we try to 
make every song a good song.”’ 
Jerry sipped lightly from a glass of 
wine. He thought hard before he spoke. 
“T knew that someday we would 
make it. I didn’t know how or in what 
form. I just knew,’’ Jerry said. 


“T love music. It’s the music, the act 
of getting up on a stage and doing it 
that gets me going. It’s not the money. 
Hell, the money just sets you free. It 
enables you to be an artist. It enables 
you not to have to worry about where 
the rent money is gonna come from.”’ 

Jerry scratched his cheek. 

“Sure, we’ve changed our sound a lot 
since the early days, but not because 
we are conforming to anybody’s 
standards. We changed because we got 
better. We’re developing our talents. 

“Tf you stop developing, it isn’t fun 
anymore.”’ 


Above all else, the Tuckers make fun 
music. There is no self-sympathetic, 
throw-in-the-towel, repetitive sound in 
it. The Tuckers laugh at musical 
restrictions the way a free stallion 
would laugh at a bridle. 

“You know,’’ Toy Caldwell said, ‘‘a 
lot of bands today, they jab their. 
audience. They go out on stage and 
play for 45 minutes and they leave. Or 
they go out on stage drunk or screwed 
up or plain whipped and they sound 
awful. 

“They get contemptuous of their 
audience and that’s no way to be.”’ 

Toy stared at his empty beer can and 
crushed it. 

“T like beer. I don’t hardly drink any 
hard stuff but I sure like a cold beer 


once in awhile.”’ 

The little room where Toy sat was 
getting hotter. He wiped a line of sweat 
from beneath his eyes. 

“T love playin’ music. I have a good 
time. When it gets to where I don’t have 
a good time playin’, I’ll quit. Even if it 
means goin’ back to shovelin’ hor- 
seshit.”’ 

Toy fidgeted in his seat and cracked 
his knuckles. 

“Damn! It’s gettin’ hot in here and 
I’m hungry. Let’s go get some thing to 
eat.”’ 

Toy disappeared into another room 
where it was cooler and there was a 
table full of food. 

The Tuckers are regular guys. 
Regular in the sense that they have no 
idea of how popular they are nor do 
they entertain thoughts of becoming 
superstars. In fact, they are fans. 

“Let me tell you about one of my 
favorite singers,’’ Jerry Eubanks said 
in his soft, sure voice. ‘‘Hank Williams 
Jr. 

““He came out with us once, on stage, 
and sang I’m So Lonesome I Could 
Cry, I got goose bumps just listening to 
him sing.”’ 

Jerry pauses, taking a look into the 
past. He shivered. - 

“You know, just telling you about it, 
I’m getting goose bumps.”’ 


By John Moulder 


lt was a little after dawn in Roger 
Miller’s King of the Road in Nashville. 
Curled up in a chair in the lobby was a 
craggy-faced Texan with handlebar 
mustache and black hat pulled down 
around his long hair. The party had 
broken up a. short time before and 
Willie Nelson and his other com- 
panions had retired to their rooms. 
Jubal Clark didn’t have the price of a 
room, so he chose to sleep in the lobby. 

He awoke suddenly to find several 
people strolling around the lobby and 
one man standing over him. Jubal 
Clark recognized him immediately as 
Jerry Lee Lewis. 

They started talking. Suddenly 
Lewis’ tone changed and he asks: ‘‘Are 
you mean!”’ 

“Damn right, I’m mean.”’ 

Lewis squinched his eyes, jerked off 
his glasses and declared: ‘I think I'll 
see how mean you are.”’ 

Clark stood. ‘‘Let’s get this good 
sweet stuff on.”’ 

As Lewis’ bodyguards scurried to his 


"side, the singing star said: ‘“You don’t 


know who I am. I’m Jerry Lee Lewis; 
I’m a star.” 

“And you don’t know who I am,’ 
Clark replied, calling Jerry’s cnait. 
‘I’m Jubal Clark; I’m a songwriter.” 

Jubal Clark had made another 
friend. Before long, Lewis’ arm was 
around Clark and he was saying: 

“Killer, we’ll go in there and we'll 
play the piano.”’ 

Jubal Clark, whose age is somewhere 
upwards of 45, is Austin’s man about 
town. A year ago, he cast aside the 
responsibilities and drudgery of a 
conventional working man for a life as 
a musician groupie. The songwriter- 


_picker.is everywhere at once. Though 


none of his songs have yet been 
recorded, his songs are known in every 
club in Austin and he’s close friends 
with some of the nation’s most popular 
performers. 

Jubal Clark talks incessantly, but 
you find out little about his past life. 
He won’t tell anybody his aze. He’ll tell 
them: ‘I’ve been around the world 
three times and I’ve shook every bush 


twice 
ie, why must I ramble, 


When I know this life’s a gamble? 


. Why don’t I stop and face it like a 


man? 

There ain’t nothing left but leaving, 
And over there is just more grieving. 
Moving just for moving is just all I 

understand”’. 

“TI wrote Gypsy Cowboy with 
Waylon in mind,”’ Clark is saying 
between answering the telephone 
upstairs at the Rome Inn in Austin. 

He’s on the phone rounding up 
participants for the sixth Jubal Clark’s 
Songwriter Showcase, which will start 
in another hour. This is the forum 
founded by Clark for songwriters to 
sing their own compositions. Big 
names and unknowns. ‘‘I have 30 or 40 
requests from people who want to 
participate at every showcase,’’ Clark 
says. ‘‘The hardest part is turning 
them down.”’ 


So far, for tonight’s showcase, he’s 
rounded up Mark McKinnon, who is in 
town from Nashville and some of the 
winners of Rod Kennedy’s Kerrville 
Folk Festival the weekend before. 

The phone rings and Clark answers 
it. ‘‘Hey, you son-of-a-gun! How the 
hell are you?”’ 

It’s Billy Joe Shaver, who is per- 
forming tonight at the Armadillo. He 


“If there is reincarnation, I’d like to 
come back as a musical note. 
Something like a real, real high C, that 
last note that can be reached and 
people would know that was Jubal.”’ 


Jubal Clark tells about giving up a 
life as a carpenter, building shopping 
centers ‘‘to try to do something with 
my music.’’ He grew up in Crosby 
County in the Panhandle and was the 


Craggy-faced Jubal Clark 
is a mean picker to mess with 


promises to come over and sing a few 
songs as soon as he surrenders the 
Armadillo’s stage to the New Riders of 
the Purple Sage. 

A couple of days ie toa Clark 
emceed part of the Kerrville Folk 
Festival and promoter Rod Kennedy 


gave him an award for everything 


Clark has done to encourage young 
songwriters. 

Clark responded to the accolades by 
telling the audience: 
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neighbor of Bob Wills’ family. Jubal 
also was childhood friends of Thomas 
Austin Preston Jr. and they’d play 
hooky from school to learn the art of 
pool hustling in the bars. Today 
Preston is known as ‘“‘Amarillo Slim.”’ 
Clark says he’s knocked around the 
country, doing just about 
everything...playing bass fiddle in 
hillbilly bands...juggling...spending 
some time in California jails...working 
as a farmhand, ranchhand, bartender, 


Jubal Clark, whose age is somewhere upwards of 45, 
is Austin’s man about town. A year ago, he cast 

aside the responsibilities and drudgery 
of a conventional working man for a fun life. 


floor bouncer...amateur boxer. 

He doesn’t like to talk about his 
family situation, but is quick to say 
he’s ‘‘on good terms’”’ with his grown 
children. 

In late spring of 1975, looking like he 
had just ridden in after spending six 
months on the range, Clark gave up 
whatever life he had led before to walk 


into the Austin music scene carrying a - 


guitar and a boxfull of songs. 


Without resources, Jubal gave up his ~ 


apartment and started living the life of 
a hippie. His bed is whatever couch he 
can find vacant at different friends’ 
homes. When none is available, he 
sleeps in his car, ‘‘which has whooping 
cough and is held together by 16 
bandaids.”’ 

When Asleep At The Wheel is on the 
road, Jubal sleeps at their house and 
takes care of the premises and their 
dogs. 


He hitches rides with musicians in 


their buses to travel to where the action 
is. He’s hitchhiked to Nashville four 
times, including last fall where he had 
his confrontation with Jerry Lee Lewis 
while the Country Music Assn. awards 
festivities were under way. He’s gone 
to California with Willie Nelson’s 
touring group and there Lee Clayton 


introduced Jubal to Rebert Mitchum, 


who like some others felt Jubal Clark’s 
weather-beaten: face and lanky frame 


might belong in character roles in 


western movies. 

Jubal has no visible means of sup- 
port, but he’ll pick and sing his songs 
free any time and any place with 
anybody who will listen. 

“T believe that anything = ee 
making the effort for is worth giving 
everything you have,”’ he says. 

On the night he was interviewed, 
Jubal Clark had not been to sleep in 
two days. He had jammed with David 
Allan Coe until 4 a.m. at the Country 
Estates the night before. He had to 
borrow money for gasoline to get there. 
Afterward, there were other picking 
sessions, letters to write to aspiring 
songwriters, encouragement to give. 


He gets around to so many places, 
some people have speculated there are 
actually five Jubal Clarks. 

Once while visiting the House of 
Cash, he bemoaned that he started so 


late in life trying to get his songs. 


published and recorded. 

Johnny Cash encouraged Jubal with: 
‘Moses did his best work past the age 
of 40.’’ 

Jubal Clark believes he’s about to 
make a breakthrough in getting his 
songs recorded. ‘‘Right now, I’m under 
exclusive contract with Willie Nelson,”’ 
he says. 

But achieving fame and money is not 
Jubal Clark's goal. 

“T love every minute of what I’m 
doing. I’m happy all the time. But it 
would be nice to have somebody up in 
Michigan or Minnesota or somewhere 
hear a song and say, ‘That song was 
written by Jubal Clark.’”’ 


By Kent Biffle 


sf Drugs have a definite place in 
music,’ said the dreamy-eyed picker, 
taking a break during rehearsal. 

He had put aside his guitar and was 

sitting, legs crossed, on the floor, 
sucking on a silver pipe. 
' Coming up for air from the weed he 
was smoking, he said, ‘‘Man,- I’m 
ripped. Been ripped all day.’’ Ripped 
or not, he had expertly guided his 
guitar through the rehearsal session. 

‘*Musicians often come from stormy, 
emotional backgrounds,’’ he said. 
“Most of them have seen more than 
their share of hell on earth. Sometimes 
they use drugs to blind themselves to 
this. Sometimes they use drugs to get 
them up for a performance or to help 
them write another song. 

“T’m just saying there’s a place for 
drugs in a musical endeavor. Drugs can 
be a useful tool. 

“Granted, they can turn on you. For 
example, one night I was going to play 
a job in Dallas. I had this cocaine. I 
took a whiff before I went on and it 
clogged me up so bad I couldn’t sing. It 
did something to my sinuses. My nose 
was stopped and running at the same 
time. I learned that I can’t work and 
use cocaine. It’s my reaction. It doesn’t 
affect everyone that way.” 

Even tone-deaf people have known 
for years that bad habits chase 
musicians like debits pursue credits-- 
and often with the same deadly results. 

The exceptions were country 
musicians. Country music, despite 
some rough edges and rowdy ways, 
possessed an almost wholesome, down- 
home honesty that was a mirror of its 
performers and audiences. 

It was a rosy fiction, even a 
generation ago. But people enjoyed 
believing it. 

The image of country music as a 
business and an art began to curl 
around the edges nearly a quarter of a 


century ago when, just 3% years after © 


his debut on the Grand Ole Opry, a 29- 
year-old singer named Hank Williams 
died. His most distant fans were soon 
hearing disturbing rumors. 

He’d been driven to the point of 
destruction in a whirlpool of drugs and 
drink. ; 

Hank Williams? Hank? Unthinkable! 

In the years before and since, the 
public has been pummeled with 
revelations concerning many popular 
performers: Billie Holliday to Judy 
Garland. 

But the disclosures of Hank 
William’s private life raced through the 
whistle-stops of America with a 
mournful wail. Uppers, downers, 
booze, divorces, car wrecks, plane 
crashes—the recent history of country 
music has balanced all the good times 
with a heavy freight of tragedy. 

Most people involved in country 
music admit that at times their scene 
seems awash in a sea of grass. But most 
argue that it is far from asnooze in 
heroin or asneeze in cocaine. 

The Longhorn Ballroom’s Dewey 
Groom, Dallas’ noted country-music 
promoter, said: 

“T started playing the bass with a 
band in 1949 when I knew only three or 
four chords. Bennies (uppers) used to 
be common. We'd stop at a drugstore 
and some of the boys would go in and 
buy benzedrine like you’d buy 


aspirins. You didn’t need a prescrip- 


tion in those days. 
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Most musicians 
have seen more 
than their share 
of hell on earth. 
Sometimes they 
use drugs to blind 
themselves. 
Sometimes they 
use drugs to 

get up fora 
performance or to 
write another 
-song. 


“T took a couple late one night after 
I'd had a few drinks. I couldn’t tell I 
took them. 


“Dope goes along with the changing 
times. It’s a fashion, I guess, like 
ungodly clothes and long hair,’’ Groom 
went on. 


‘‘A musician is subjected to a hun- 
dred times more temptation than most 
people. He’s in the limelight. People 
will do anything to get in with some big 
artist. If they think they can get them 
to smoke pot or sniff cocaine, they’ll do 
it. 

“T recall one big star I used to book. 
They’d meet him out of town 
somewhere when he was coming in. By 
the time he’d get here to play, he’d be 
messed up but good.”’ 


Recalling the late Hank Williams, 
Groom continued: ‘‘Hank was here a 
few weeks before he died. We went to 
an after-hours place. He wouldn’t get 
out of the car...guess he didn’t want to 
put up with the people. We brought him 
a couple of beers. 
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Drugs: 

The crutches 
musicians use 
to get up 
for a gig | 


“He was very thin, but he looked 
kind of bloated. It was a known fact 
that he used drugs. Everybody in the 
business knew that. I don’t know what 
kind of pills he was taking. But I know 
he was taking some kind of pills. 

“I blame other people for Hank’s 


death,’’ Groom said. ‘‘They were 
working that poor boy. Some of these 
agencies and managers want to hog all 
the money they. can. They booked that 
boy seven days a week...exploiting 
him. He was having family troubles, a 
lot of it. He just wasn’t strong enough 
to handle it. Hank’s death was one of 
the greatest losses that ever happened 
to country music. 

“But country music was pretty 
straitlaced in those days. Everybody 
on the Opry was pretty straitlaced. 
Drugs were part of other kinds of music 
before country. We were the_ last. 
That's got to be a plus. 

“Drinking is still the biggest 
problem for musicians. It’s legal and 
easy to get. And it’s easy to see—in 
some cases—why a musician has to do 


something. If he doesn’t drink, he’s 
going to smoke pot or do something to 
settle his nerves.”’ 


In booking acts into his Longhorn 
Ballroom, Groom prefers musicians 
with some respect for moderation in 
dope, booze and even barnyard 
language. 


The likes of Ray Charles, Jerry Lee 
Lewis, George Jones and other big 
stars have experienced an uplifted 
Groom eyebrow at times. And Groom 
once warned David Allan Coe, the 
Lenny Bruce of country music, to clean 
up his act before returning to the 
Longhorn. 


“Willie Nelson is a damn great 
man,’’ Groom continued. ‘‘He’s a 
genius as a writer, no doubt about it. 
And he draws people of all ages in here. 

“Oh, at times you could smell a 
funny odor in here. Some middle-aged 
person would come running to say: 
‘Call the police. I smell pot.’ I tried to 
smoke pot a couple of times. It didn’t 
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Drinking, not dope, is the 


biggest problem for musicians...most 
country pickers are still walking 


around with half pints in their pockets 


do nothing for me but give me a 
headache. I went back to beer. 

“But it isn’t good for business or the 
musicians if they get on the hard stuff. 
If you get on that stuff, it’s going to 
ruin your career and your health, too. 
Hard druge will kill you. 

‘Johnny Cash was a perfect example 
of what not to do. But he straightened 
up. The traditional country fan doesn’t 
go for any form of dope. We’ve got a lot 
of good church people who come here.”’ 

One who got out of the business 
because of the unsavory life on the road 
and the increasing use of drugs among 
country performers is Robert Weber, 
once the bass and leader of the Oak 
Ridge Quartet. 

Now a hotel investor, Weber played 
many dates with Hank Williams. ‘‘I 
remember in Dallas, at one of his last 
performances, they had to hold him up 
on stage because he was so sick and full 
of pills. But he managed to get through 
a couple of songs.’ 

Weber revealed that the offstage life 
of some country singers was pretty 
raunchy. He recalled one who was 
hooked on hard drugs. 

As to his own decision to quit the 
Oak Ridge Quartet, a name still owned 
by Weber, he said: “I just got sick of 
the life. The glamour wears off pretty 
quick. Your numbers become a 
mechanical thing. You walk out on that 
stage and whether there are 2,000 
people out there or only two, you have 
to go through that same smiling 
routine. When a performer’s been 
traveling hard, I can understand how 
he might feel that he needs something 
before facing his audience. I’m glad I 
gave it up. When I sing now, I enjoy 
ib.” 

At a Dallas clinic where he is un- 
dergoing treatment, a 23-year-old 
guitar picker talked about booze and 
drugs. 

He recalled that during one speed- 
grass-whiskey bender he fell down on 
the stage of a Houston club during a 
performance. 

“T used to think it improved my 
playing. Now I think it was my 
judgment and not my playing that was 
affected. In my crowd, if you didn’t use 
something to mess up your mind, you 
were weird. 

“T knew a AaeDee of musicians 
whose careers were ruined by hard 
drugs. I helped bury a couple of them, a 
guitar player and a bass player. 

“‘Tt’s not so much the music itself but 
all the moving around that does it,’’ the 
young man concluded. ‘‘Music has 
been a love of mine for a long time ... 
ever since I wrote my first song when I 
was 5 years old.” 

Paul Buskirk, 53-year-old master of 


the tenor banjo and long-time road . 


buddy of Willie Nelson, is one who 
debunks the claim that the use of hard 
drugs is widespread among country 
performers. 

‘‘Musicians don’t use any more hard 


drugs than truck drivers or 
bricklayers,’’ Buskirk snapped. 

‘The press is just making a bunch of 
noise about it. I’m talking about pot. 
Pot is like sex. It’s always been there 
only nobody was talking about it. I’ve 
worked with a lot of musicians and, off 
hand, I can’t think of one I know who 
really uses hard drugs. 

“T played concerts with Hank 
Williams,’’ Buskirk said. ‘‘He took a 
lot of pills but I never saw him shoot. 
up. 

*“Look, when you’re on the road you 
might play the Opry in Nashville one 
night and then drive all night and half 
the next day to do a matinee in Florida 
or somewhere. Now, an audience don’t 
like to see somebody dragassin’ in. 

“And think about it. People in the 
audience can be crocked out of their 
minds every night and nobody will say 


a word. But let a musician get crocked 


just one time and nobody ever forgets 
it. Everbody is looking at him.”’ 
D. L. Burgess, commander of Dallas’ 


pAnipiice, SER 201976. Sash 


~ 


“police vice control division: es along 
with that theory, pointing out the 
obvious: Drug abusers can land in jail 
whether they’re musicians or not. 
“Some people use drugs who can’t even 
play a TV,’’ he said. 

But why do some musicians turn to 
dope? Clay January, who plays five 
instruments and who, at age 27, has 
experimented with drugs, answered 
that question this way: 


“Once I was playing a job and this 


guy came up to me. He appeared to be - 


an out and out pillhead. He offered me 
a joint and said: ’Man, you gotta feel 
good to play that music.’ 

“At the time, I thought he was just 
crazy, just a dingo cat, a fool. But I got 
to thinking about it later. There’s a lot 
to what he said.”’ 

So it seems no evidence exists that 
the psychological or physiological 
tendency for drug use is more easily 
found among musicians than among 
steeplejacks. But stoned musicians get 
a lot of attention—even from their 
sometimes-stoned audiences. But 
that’s not to say a stoned steeplejack 
couldn’t draw a crowd. 

As a promoter of concerts admitted 
to us: ‘“‘There are some big name bands 
that I won’t book because you never 
know what they'll be on. But most of 
the old-time country musicians are still 
walking around with half-pints in their 
pockets.”’ 


Kent Biffle, the author of this article, 
is a feature writer for the Dallas 
Morning News. 


TELL US WHERE YOU'RE COMIN’ FROM 


Who are you? What do you like? What do you want to 
read? We at Rambler think we know, but we want to make 


double sure. You’l! be helping us and yourself a lot by fill- 10. Age: 
ing out the following short and simple questionnaire. Ob- 


ject? To make Rambler a better magazine than it already 


is. No need to sign your name. 


11. Married 


12. Yearly income (check one): 


$8,000-plus. 


$25,000-plus. 


1. My favorite current male and female country stars © 


. My favorite old-time stars are 


My favorite current and old-time groups 


My favorite current and old-time songs 


and 13. Education (answer yes or no): 
High School. 
Graduate.? 


14. Where are you at today? 
In college. 


Scotch. 
Wines. 
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9. Your sex: M_____. F 


15. What do you like to drink? 
____Vodka. Tequila. 


Soft drinks only. 


16. Do you smoke tobacco? 


Johnny Cash: “A 
perfect example of 
what not to do. But 
he straightened 
up.” 


. Other. 


under $8,000. 
$15,000-plus. 


Grade School. 


Graduate? College. 


In high school. 
Other. 


Bourbon, 


Yes. No. 


5. Please number in order (1,2,3,4) your preferences in 
listening to music: radio. , records, 
tapes. live , other (specify) 


6. What !| like most about most about Rambler: 
7. What I like least: 


8. I'd like to see more of: 


Please mail your completed questionnaire to: 

, Country Rambler 
7400 Waukegan Rd. 
Niles, fl. 60648 


17. Music purchases: How many record albums did you 
buy in the past year? .How many tapes?. 


18. General Comments: 


_ 
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A midnight call 
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from beautiful Jessi Colter 


By Paul Milosevich 


Sometimes it’s fun to get a phone 
call in the middle of the night. Like the 
night a few months back when singer 
Jessi Colter and Marijohn Wilkin 
called. About midnight. I was already 
into my third dream. (Jessi said 
sometimes she gets ‘‘good news’’ phone 
calls like that herself.) 

Jessi and Waylon were going to have 
a party in a couple of days and she 
wondered if I could make it. There 
would be some interesting people there 
and she wanted to show off a drawing I 
had done of Waylon. Since it’s only 
1,001 miles from Lubbock to Nashville 
and I was broke (again) I said, ‘‘You 
bet, Jessi.”’ 

Lying there wide awake after the call, 
thinking about the complimentary 
things they said about my artwork, I 
got a ‘‘mini-brainstorm.’’ I could have 
prints made of that drawing and in that 
way it could be shared with many 
people! I don’t think this shook up the 
Dow-Jones people too much, but for 
me it was the start of what could be an 
exciting art-business thing. So I have 
Jessi and Marijohn to thank for getting 
me into the art-print biz. 

P.S.: I borrowed plane fare from my 
brother in California. The party was 
great. Jessi exudes vibrant, positive 
energy. Waylon lurked around making 
sure everyone had plenty to eat and 


drink. Their home feels good. People 
like Tompall Glaser, Jack Clement and 
Harlan Howard lounging around 
swapping stories. One of Waylon’s 
teen-age boys says ‘‘Hey, here’s the 
star!’’ when Waylon walks in. Waylon 
gives him a look of good-natured ad- 
monishment. 

Some bluegrass pickers playing in 
the downstairs music room. Jessi sits 
down at the piano and plays awhile. 
Beautiful stuff. Outside the large 
windows more beauty: a heavily 
wooded valley extending away from the 
house, disappearing into a light blue- 
green haze. . 

Jessi’s dad was visiting. From 
Arizona. Interesting gentleman about 
75. Mr. Johnson. Used to race Model- 
T’s in the '20s and '30s. Loves to talk 
about old cars. Has some American 
Indian facial characteristics. I did a 
sketch of him and presented it to Jessi. 

Mr. Johnson went with us that night - 
to the Exit/Inn to hear Waylon per- 
form. ‘‘I want to see what Waylon does 
for a living,’’ he said. The show was a 
typical Waylon pulsating throbber, 
which left the capacity crowd begging 
for more. Afterward, Mr. Johnson, who 
remained stoic during the show, 
allowed, ‘‘You know, that’s not easy. 
Waylon works hard!’’ His daughter 
smiled and nodded in proud agreement. 


Painter of songs 


When Paul Milosevich works at his 
easel, he captures the deepest feelings 
of country singers and the songs that 
spin out of their emotions—and now his 
artistry will be a regular Rambler 
feature. 

Songwriter-performer Tom T. Hall 
sums up Milosevich’s talent this way: 

“‘He draws songs.”’ 

After earning an international 
audience as a skilled artist and 
spending several years as a university 
art professor, Paul retreated to his 
studio in Lubbock, Texas, to become a 
full-time paint-and-canvas historian of 
his first love: country music. 

“T do it to express my appreciation 
for what they’re giving me,”’ says Paul. 

Like the striking watercolor and 
interesting text about Jessi Colter you 
see on this page, Paul will provide 
Rambler with beneath-the-surface 
closeups of Waylon Jennings, Willie 
Nelson, Billy Joe Shaver and others as 
only a constant observer and close 
friend can. 


Louisiana gal takes a 


= 


Hayride to the Opry 


When she was 6, Micki Fuhrman 
strolled down the aisle of a church, 
stood beside the piano, clutched the 
hem of her new dress and belted out an 
old-time gospel song taught to her by 
her mother. 


At age 10, her skinny legs shaking, 
she walked onto the stage at Martin, 
La., High School and sang Your Squaw 
is on the Warpath. They awarded her 
the $5 first prize. ‘“‘I think I got it 
because everybody was amazed that 
such a skinny little girl could sing so 
loud,’’ she says. 

By the time she was 12 she was lead 
singer for a regionally popular gospel 
group with the intriguing name, Jesus 
Christ. Power & Light Company. 

At 15 she gained the top bill on the 
Louisiana Hayride—the show that 
spawned such stars as Elvis Presley, 
Jim Reeves, Hank Williams and 
Johnny Horton. 

Now she’s one week past her 17th 
birthday and she’s in Nashville. The 
legs no longer are skinny but they’re 
still shaking. Seated before her is Hal 
Durham, manager of the Grand Ole 
Opry, Mecca for thousands of aspiring 
Olivia Newton-Johns across the 
country. Micki holds the final note 


longer than usual, almost afraid to end. 


the song. The audition is over. Durham 
turns to David Kent, her manager. 

‘‘She’s got a spot,’’ he said. 

It seemed that simple. Little Micki 
Fuhrman of Coushatta, La., had hit the 
bigtime. But it was not that simple. 

Her earliest recollections are of 
hospital rooms and grouchy nurses. In 
her pre-school years, a severe asth- 
matic condition required almost 
constant treatment. At age 4 her 
parents moved to Prescott, Ariz., for 
the sake of their daughter’s health. 

When her condition improved, they 
moved back to Shreveport, La., and it 
was there Micki began her singing 
career in local churches. 

“Twas always surrounded by 
music,’’ she said. ‘‘Mother played 
piano in church and Daddy picked 
guitar. And, whenever the family got 
together for a reunion it was one big 
music festival.” 

In her pre-teens she had gained quite 
a reputation as a gospel singer, ap- 
pearing frequently at revivals and 
community singings in North 
Louisiana and East Texas. 

‘Daddy burned up a lot of tires 
taking me around to churches,’’ she 
said. 

She was 12 when a gospel group made 
up of college age young men invited her 
to join them as lead singer. The next 
three years were spent traveling a four- 
state area in an old van, appearing at 
cross roads churches and “burning up 
alot more tires.”’ 

“‘We would go just about anywhere 
we were asked,”’ she said. ‘‘We hated to 
turn down anybody. A lot of times I 
would get home at 3 in the morning and 
get up at 4 to take off on another trip. 

‘Being a part of the group gave me a 
lot of personal satisfaction. But, in 
gospel music, there is really no place to 
go from that point. A lot of gospel 


Thousands of young girls 
dream of someday going to 
Nashville to audition for the 
Grand Ole Opry, to meet 
recording executives, to 
perhaps become the next 
Loretta Lynn. Micki 
Fuhrman, a farm girl from 
Coushatta, La., was 
fortunate enough to realize 
that dream. 


singers are just in it for the money. I 
could never be like that so I decided it 
was time I did something else. 


“T never even liked country music 
until I listened to a Loretta Lynn 
album. It was the one with the song 
Your Squaw is on the Warpath. I 
played it over and over until I knew all 
of the songs on it.” 


Micki’s first break came when she 
was 15. She was recording a gospel 
song at Studio City in Shreveport when 
the music director for the Louisiana 
Hayride heard her and recommended 
her to David Kent, owner of the 
Hayride. Following an audition, he 
signed her to a contract. 


“T don’t claim to be the world’s 
greatest talent scout,’’ said Kent. ‘‘But 
I can watch an audience and know 
when somebody’s got it. Well, she 
brought the house down that very first 
night.”’ 


She cut two records on the Hayride 
label but they received limited regional 
circulation. But she packed them in at 
the Hayride every Saturday night for 
two years before Kent decided to take 
her to Nashville for the Opry audition. 


Little Miss Fuhrman still lives with 
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From the rural 
surroundings of 
her home 
town—Coushatta, 
La.—Micki 
Fuhrmannow 
finds herself in the 
Grand Ole Opry 
spotlight. 
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her parents in a mobile home attached 
to the house her father is building just 
outside Coushatta. Her father is a 
bricklayer and her mother operates a 
beauty parlor in one end of the mobile 


% 


home. The day Rambler visited her for 
a photo session, her grandmother and 
aunt were shelling poner ueete on the 


porch next door. 


When the world closes ‘ah she 
retreats to a small bedroom, reads Zane 


Grey books and writes songs. Micki — 


feels her best one is a song titled Once 
in a Lifetime Happening, which she 
hopes to record. 


na 


‘Then there's ole No. 3,”" she said, _ 


“That’s the only title I have for it so 
far.’’ Her all-time favorite song is Kris 
Kristofferson’s Why Me, Lord? ster 

Her own ambitions are modest ones. 

“Tf I ever make it, I want to be one of 
the good guys,’’ she says. ‘“‘I admire 
someone who has made it big and 
remained a good guy. 


“‘And, no matter what happens, I ~~ 


want to come back here to Coushatta 
before I’m 30 and build me a big ole 
house on a hill—a place that’s just 


mine.”’ — Tom Ayres 


Micki visits Opry’s Hall of Fame—where she hopes to 
be honored one day—and pauses in front of Jim Reeves picture. 


’ 
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“I'm doing the 
same sort of 
music that I’ve 
been doin’ all 
my life,’’ Steve 
says. ‘The one 
big difference is 
that folks are 
startin’ to 

~ listen.’ 


\ - 
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- Rough-looking Steve Young never 
started out to be a performer, 


“but the people gotta hear. 


~ | want to play for the people.’ 


By Randy Sledge 


Steve Young is a rough-looking 
hombre with a stare that could stop a 
rattler in mid-strike. Perhaps it was 
this image that gave record companies 
the willies. They had long thought that 
tough wouldn’t sell. 

But along came Waylon Jennings, 
David Allan Coe and other mysterious 
dudes to kill the myth. And now Steve 
Young has a chance. 

“Sometimes I just don’t un- 
derstand,’’ Young said, sitting at a 


_ table in a hotel lounge. ‘‘I’m doing the 


same sort of music that I’ve been doin’ 
all my life. The one big difference is 


_ that folks are startin’ to listen.”’ 


Steve Young’s ‘‘sudden’’ acceptance 
as a performer is no mystery to those 
that know him. His recently released 
RCA album Renegade Picker only 
showed the public was ready for him. 

‘I’m not real good at the business 
end of things,’’ Young said, rattling the 
ice in his Scotch and soda. ‘‘All I want 


_ to do is play for the people.” 


He didn’t start out to be a performer. 


- He didn’t think he could do it. 


“Hell, now that’s where it’s at for 


_me. Sure, I hope to achieve a certain 


~ 


amount of acceptance and make some 
money, but more than anything else, I 
love to see the people happy.” 

Young doesn’t talk a helluva lot. But 
he says more when he is quiet than 
most folks say in an hour of dialogue. 

“Ever since I was a kid growin’ up in 
the South, I knew what I wanted,”’ 
Young said suddenly. ‘Back then, 
families were breakin’ up or movin’ 
away from the country into little cities. 
Things were changin’. I road a lot of 
buses and saw a lot of the South. 

“T was little, travelin’ with my 
Grandma or just walkin’ down the 
street with family and I’d see a street 
singer and I had to stop and listen. I 
was fascinated.”’ 

Young smiled at the memory. 

“My folks said I used to make up 30- 
minute songs just to bother them with. 
They didn’t understand what I saw in 
that street music.”’ 

The fascination stayed with Young. 
In fact, it overwhelmed him. 

“Music is my life,’”’ he said. “It’s all 
I’ve ever wanted todo and it’s all I ever 
will do.”’ : 

Right now, the going isn’t easy. 
Young and his band travel in U-Haul 
trucks and private cars, hopping from 
town to town, playing every place they 


. gene 


can in an effort to promote themselves. 
It’s the hardest kind of promotion. The 
real thing. There are no air-conditioned 
touring buses or jet airplanes. No sold- 
out auditoriums or T-shirt concessions. 

Young and the band play barrooms, 


_ listening clubs and outdoor concerts. 


Sometimes the crowds listen, 
sometimes they dance and sometimes 
they just get rowdy. 

“‘We played a place in Texas once. 
Hey, it was something,’’ Young 
laughed. ‘‘It was a real red-neck dance 
hall. And I mean, those folks wanted to 
dance. They came in wearing cowboys 
hats and boots, with their ladies on 
their arms, and they weren’t there just 
to be in style. They wanted to boogie. I 
sweated a little. 

“Tt kinda took us by surprise, but we 
did all right. They danced.”’ 

Young’s music is good for dancing. 
There is a heavy, smooth beat if that’s 
what the people want. But it is in the 
listening clubs that Steve Young ex- 
cels. 

He has a voice that throbs with a 
delicate balance of energy and frenzy. 
Just when it seems that he will pack it 
in on the next high note, he brings it 
down and goes home. — 

His songs are a combination of story 
and poem. He has had stuff recorded 
by Joan Baez, Waylon Jennings, Rita 
Coolidge and even Eddie Arnold, but 
none of it comes off as well as when 
Steve does it himself. 

“The thing is, I just don’t get any 
play on AM radio stations. I haven't 
had a “‘hit’’ single. Nobody knows 
me,’’ Young said, softly. 

“‘And the road, it’s runnin’ me down. 
But the people gotta hear. I want them 
to hear. That’s what I really want. I 
want to play for the people.”’ 

Steve Young sipped his Scotch and 
dug into the pocket of his vest for a 
cigarette. 

He is a modest man and words have 
to be pried out of him like pearls out of 
an oyster. 

“T never started out to be a per- 


former,’’ he said again, lighting his 
cigarette. 

What did he start out to be? 

“It’s all related,’ he said. ‘‘Art is 
art. I like to write about what I see and 
feel. I even acted once in a promo movie 
the label did for my album. I really 
enjoyed it and everyone involved really 
got into it. We got kinda artsy, but it 
was honest, good stuff.”’ 

Steve talked about some of the 
scenes in the mini-movie. It was 
honest, good, artsy stuff. 

It’s not easy to understand the heart 
of a poet when it’s hidden beneath the 
hide of a ramblin’ cowboy. Steve 
Young hesitated when he spoke of 
things really important to him, afraid 
that he might be misunderstood. 
Things like marriage and being alone. 
Things that are real and can be ac- 
cepted, or changed. 

“T been around enough to know 
what I don’t know. I gave up on Nash- 
ville once and I’m back now, ready to 
give it everything I’ve got and deter- 
mined to do it like I think it should be 
done,’’ Steve said. 

Young’s eyelids fluttered drowsily. 
A few hours later, it was back on the 
road for the renegade picker. 
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By LaWayne Satterfield 


Katy Moffatt has finally understood 
what Will Shakespeare and Willie 
Nelson have been saying all along: Be 
yourself. 

For her, it means the difference 

= between being an obscure coffeehouse 
singer and the potential queen of 
progressive country that many 
recording executives consider her 


ay. ‘ 

“When I first started singing, I tried 
= to sing like people I admired,’’ Katy 
= . told Rambler, as she leaned forward 
: and borrowed a cigarette. 

, “There were people all around who 
: could successfully imitate the vocalists 
I admired so much. But I was failing 
miserably, because I always sounded 
like me. I just sing things the way I 
~ feel.’”’ 
Judy Collins was an early influence. 
“TY started out in a very dark, moody 
sort of folk bag,”’ Katy said. ‘From 
there, I Bot involved in the blues. I 


ies in Fort Worth, Katy graduated 

, from high school at 17 and quickly 

4 moved to Austin. 

a Now 25, she looks back and sees that 
despite the hard times she suffered 

through, it was in Austin that she 

| ae began to discover herself as a human 


“Things really started going well for 
me,’ she said. ‘‘I wasn’t hot, but the 
people were responsive and club 
owners were giving me gigs. 

“I was opening shows for Jerry Jeff 
Walker and Rusty Wier, people like 
that. Their music was terribly in- 
spiring. It was the first time I’d heard 
Michael Murphey and Ray Wylie 
Hubbard. 

“But it’s funny, as long as I was 
anywhere in Texas, I felt I wasn’t 
proving anything to myself. I had to 
leave the nest, get out in the world on 
my own and find out if I could survive. 
a “This feeling took root and grew 
ee until it overwhelmed me. So I just took 
_--_~—-off—me, my car and my guitar. I 
headed for Colorado and picked up a 
little cat along the way. 

_. “We arrived one night about 8 in 
Aspen. I remember sitting there on the 
street, wondering what I was doing 


there, wondering if I’d be equal to the 
test. 

“The first year I spent in Colorado, 
everything I did was wrong,’’ Katy 
said, flicking a stray strand of tawny 
hair away from her face. ‘‘I made all 
kinds of wrong decisions. I couldn’t get 
a gig, became discouraged and quit 
playing my guitar for'six months. 

“That's when I went to work as a 
high-rise window washer. But that was 
only one of my jobs. 

“T worked in a book bindery, then 
took a job with a promotional ad- 
vertising firm, and promptly landed in 
jail. 

*‘No one told me I had to have a 


license to knock on doors,” she said 


with a grin. 
“Those times were trying, but I 


~ didn’t really have to put myself 


through them. My folks are well off, 
and I could have called them to get me 
out of it anytime. 

“But I had to see for myself if I had 
what it takes to make it.”’ 

Katy was settling into her own way of 
belting out songs when manager Chuck 
Morris discovered her at the Ebbets 
Field Club in Denver. 

The pair traveled to Columbia 
Records headquarters in Los Angeles, 
where she impressed production people 
so much they sent her to a company 
convention in Toronto to meet producer 

Billy Sherrill. 

Known as the father of the Nashville 
Sound and the man who worked closely 
with Tammy Wynette, Tanya Tucker, 
Barbara Mandrell and others early in 
their careers, Sherrill listened to Katy 
sing for 20 minutes before telling her 
he’d give her a decision within the 
hour. 

She and Morris went down to the 
hotel lobby and waited. Their patience 
paid off in«a four-year, seven-album 
recording contract. 

When Columbia released her single, I 
Can Almost See Houston From Here, it 
climbed about halfway up the charts 
before falling~ out. Introduced this 
summer her first album—Katy—has 
established her as. one of the most 
talked-about vocalists in~ country 
music today. <".« : 

“I’m still amazed that I haven't 
fallen flat on my face,”’ she said. ‘“‘But 
I’m much more optimistic now. I’m 
being myself and know I’m equal to the 
challenge.”’ 
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Exciting Classified Feature — 


Country~ Store 


75 cents a word—20 word minimum—available in different forms. 


You can use these “frills” in the 
dozens of classifications to 
quickly bring your ad to the at- 
tention of the right reader. 


Straight Ad 


MOUNTAIN RETREAT for Sale. Really live 
In gorgeous Colorado Log cabin, clear 
Stream, several springs, pine and aspen 
groves on 30 acres in beautiful valley setting. 

hunting, hiking, hor- 


terrific. $21,000. Excellent terms. Waylon T. 
Hall, P.O. Box, City, State, Zip. 
SS ep AA co mA, 
$.75 per word—20 word mini- 
mum. But, now available: 


ila Bey aw ava ao 
Bold Head 
MOUNTAIN RETREAT 


For Sale. Really live In gorgeous Colorado 
Log cabin, clear stream, several springs, 
ine and aspen g on 30 acres in 


roves 
a val setti Camping, fishing, 
= oreiback aes. ge 


rg culling Waylon T. Mette P.O. ‘Box, Ci- 
~ State, Zip. 
For $15 add a headline in bold 
type (maximum 28 letters and 
spaces. 


Signature 
MOUNTAIN RETREAT 


For Sale. Really live in gorgeous Colorado 
Log — toon pate several springs, 
30 acres In 


pine a 
oedthrieg valley” Cemeina: fishing. 
pom Dae seanier 
n 


large barn. Different ... 
cellent terms. 


John P. Hall 
‘P.O. Box, 
City, State, Zip. 


Sign your ad with your name, ad- 
dress and phone number in three 
lines of bold type (maximum 32 
letters and spaces per line}. $25 


premium includes bold head. 


Here is my small display ad. | enclose $ 


Insert 
MOUNTAIN RETREAT 


For Sale. peelly 
live In 

Colorado Lon 
cabin, clear 
stream, several 


is 

large barn. Different .. 

cellent terms. Waylon T. Hall, P.O, Box, Ci- 
ty, State, Zip. 


Show your logo or product in a 


one inch by 1/2 inch space set into 
the top left corner of your ad. $50 
premium includes bold head. 


Inch-Of-Art 
MOUNTAIN RETREAT 


For Sale. Really live in gorgeous Colorado 
ei be citi a Hall ae epciigs. 


acres 
Peeetiful: valley aett fai Concina: ishing. 
hunting, hiking, k riding, ee 
ing at great. Other buildings need fui 
—two more cabins, log chicken poliie: 
barn. Different ... terrific. $21,000. Ex- 
irae terms. Waylon T. Hall, P.O. Box, Ci- 
ty, State, Zip. 


Add to your ad a full column inch 
for illustration, photograph, or 
trademark. The best display in 
the classified. $96 premium in- 
cludes bold head. 


lf you prefer, you may order your 
ad (without Inset or Inch of Art) 
by the inch, at a cost of $50 per 
column inch. 


Place the same ad for 4 con-: 
secutive weeks—Pay for 3 weeks. 


for a column ad of 


inch(es). ($50 per column inch). 
Here is my ad for the GENERAL STORE. | wish fo place it in 


your next issue. | enclose $ 


words ($.75 per word; 


20 word minimum.) Post office box numbers count as two words, 
telephone numbers count as one, zip codes are free. 


| also want the “frill’’ checked below: 


Bold Head [ | 
($15) 


Signature [ | 


City, State, Zip 


Total enclosed 


Inset 
($50) 


Inch-Of-Art Sed 
($96) 


Mail to: RAMBLER’S COUNTRY STORE, 
7400 Waukegan Rd., Niles, III. 60648. 


‘Our music 

is pure and 
just as much. 
of an art 
than any 


other 
SOUn aan ‘ 


By Randy Sledge 


Is bluegrass. music suffering from 
acute identity crisis? 

Among pickers, no. Among music 
listeners, yes. 

Many listeners think of bluegrass as 
music for the Beverly Hillbillies or 
strange looking Appalachian folks like 
those portrayed in the movie 
Deliverance. 

And bluegrass pickers are yelling 
**Foul!’’ 

‘Bluegrass music is pure and just as 
much of an art form as any other type 
of music,”’ fiddler Peter Knupfer told 
Rambler recently after a performance 
in Milwaukee. Knupfer plays with a 
traditional bluegrass band called 
Grass, Food and Lodging. 

Other members of the group include: 
Dan Crownover, bass; Dede Wyland, 
guitar; Ken Finkel, banjo, and Jim 
Price, mandolin. 

“T really think that the image of 
bluegrass pickers as hillbillies is 
finished,’’ Dede Wyland said. ‘‘It’s 
evidenced by the fact that there are 
more and more bluegrass festivals 
playing to bigger and bigger crowds.”’ 

“See, bluegrass isn’t gaining any 
‘sudden’ popularity,’’ Knupfer added. 
“Back in the forties, Bill Monroe was 
one of the hottest things around. He 
was playing on all the biggest shows, 
like the WLS National Barn Dance, and 
getting great response.”’ 

Banjo picker Ken Finkel nodded his 
head: ‘‘I think it was the advent of the 
‘million-seller’ that hurt bluegrass 
most,’’ Finkel said. ‘‘Record labels 
began to get the idea that they could 
create their own ‘stars,’ and so, a lot of 
good music was overlooked in a quest 
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for the best-seller.’’ The rest of the 
band agreed. 

“You know, one of the most -often 
heard complaints about bluegrass 
music is that you can’t dance to it,” 
Finkel continued. ‘‘I mean, you’d never 
hear a bluegrass tune on Dick Clark’s 
American Bandstand. 

“But really, if someone feels like 
dancing they can dance to bluegrass. 
There’s no fancy steps or weird names. 
There’s a few traditional bluegrass 
dances but mostly, folks can just dance 
the way they feel.”’ 

Finkel smiled and tapped his foot. 
“Tf you feel happy, dance happy.”’ 

The average band of bluegrass 
pickers is enthusiatic and dedicated. 
They have to love what they do — there 
is little or no financial reward for any 
but the biggest names, like Bill Monroe 
or Ralph Stanley. And even these 
pickers don’t pull down the big bucks 
like the stars of other forms of music. 

“‘One of the main reasons bluegrass 


‘concerts don’t make big money is that 


the promotion is poor. Most of the folks 
who show up do so because they heard 
about it from a friend. There are no 
commercials or full-page ads,’’ 
Knupfer said. ‘Bluegrass doesn’t 
create a scene like rock does.”’ 

Finkel agreed, leaning back in his 
chair. ‘‘In rock music,’’ Finkel said, ‘‘a 


Al Byla (left) of Piper Road Spring band joins Peter 
Knupfer on the fiddle for a bluegrass tune. 
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- Bluegrass sound ... alive and well 
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The Grass, Food and re ey 


Finkel, Jim Price and 


concert becomes a ‘thing’. It’s a place 
to be; a happening. Bluegrass is more 
subtle. 


“‘Folks hear bluegrass all the time 


but it’s often wrapped around a beer 
commercial or a ten second radio 
spot,’’ Finkel went on. ‘‘The people 
never hear an entire song or get to see a 
real bluegrass band.’’ 

Knupfer — intense and wary of 
reporters — stared at his hands, 
wondering if he should say anymore. 
He did. 

“Bluegrass music depends on the 
profienciency of the instrumentalist. 
There is no amplification or electrical 
alteration of the sound. Except 
microphones. . .’’ Knupfer said. 

“In rock or in any type of music 
that’s plugged into a wall, the bass can 
pound so hard and the guitar hit such a 
pitch that the audience has to react to 
the ‘physical’ phenomena.’’ Knupfer 
relaxed, smiling. 

‘The drive in bluegrass doesn’t come 
from the beat as it does in rock,’’ said 
Dede Wyland, a gentle-looking lady 
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| The Most Natural Way To Sleep! 


“The Air Bed’ from Intlate-A-Bed.offers you the best of many 
worlds when it comes to serious contemporary bedding. First 
off, be prepared for the finest: most naturally pleasant and 
satisfying night's sleep you've ever had. We've got hundreds of 
letters attesting to this faci. and literally tens, of thousands of 
people are living this wonderful sleeping experiencerevery night 
Sleeping on a cushion of air Is.as nice as-itsounds. “The Air 
Bed" (which you inflate in minutes with a vacuum cleaner orany 
air pump) shapes itself to yourebody almost like cradle-ing it= 
naturally, on a series Ot specially patented ”’aircoils,~ which sup- 
port your body-évenly=and with unheard of flexibility in a mat- 
tress. No frame Or innerspring is needed, although it will fit into 
any standard bed frame : 

“The Air Bed” i$ incredibly light and incredibly tough (20 
mil Poly Viny! Chloride). It cleans instantly with soap and water 
It deflates in minutes for you fofold up and take with you any- 
where—visiting, camping. beach (a dynamite water raft), or 
storing on a shelf when not inase. It is everything a bed should 
be—delightfully sensual,-highly orthopedic. and conveniently 
mobile: Try one for 2 weeks 
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Band—(from left) Peter Knupfer, Ken 
Wyland and (in rear) Dan Crownover. 


with soft blue eyes. “‘There’s no 

volume to hide mistakes. So the drive - 
has to come from the musicians and 

their ability to work together.”’ 

Grass, Food and Lodging is an 
average bluegrass band when it comes 
to love of what they do. They don’t 
make much money, sometimes barely 
enough to cover expenses. Like min- 
strels, they wander and they play, 
knowing that there is only the skinniest : 
of chances to become a commercial 
success. 

Grass, Food and Lodging takes it’s 
pay in the smiles of the people. ‘‘We all 
love music and we love people,’’ Dede 
Wyland said. ‘‘Sure, it would be nice to 
make more money at what we do.”’ 

Dede smooths her long dress against 
a sudden breeze and looks at her 
partners. ‘ 

“‘We play bluegrass music because 
we love it, she said. ‘‘We’d probably’ 
play for free if that’s the way it was. 

“There are enough pleasures in 
playing bluegrass to make it all 
worthwhile.”’ 
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$4995 


arry In A Bag 


| Please send the following Air Bedis). If not fully satistied | 
can return within 2 weeks for an immediate refund 
0 Twin Size @ $49 95 
() Queen Size @ $79.95 
(Add $4 95 for shipping and insurance) 


OD Full Sze @ $69.95 
DB King Size @$99 95 


| 
| (C2 Instead | preter the Original Intlate-A-Bed (same as above 
| plus a flocked velveteen finish) 
Twin @ $59.95 Full @$79.95 
| Queen @ $83 95 King @ $119.95 
| (Add $495 shipping per ded) 
CO Check or M.0. Enclosed (iil. residents add 5% sales tax): 
Charge My Credit Card Checked Below: 
| 
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American Express BankAmericard [) Carte a 


C Diners Club Master Charge Blanche 2 
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Master Charge Bank # _ —__. —_ Exp Date 
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790 Mapie Lane, Bensenville, Ili, 60106 
Call Toll Free: 800-621-8318 Ill, call; 312-595-0461 


~curately, 


Rusty Wier was there in the beginn-— 


ing — and long before Austin 
developed a national reputation as a 


~ center for a special kind of poetry and 


boogie that became known as 
““‘progressive country’’ or, more ac- 
“‘Texas music.’’ When it’s 
all over, if it ever is, Wier will still be 
-dazzling Texas audiences with his 
jivey music, Adam’s apple bobbing, 
with his low-crowned, villain-like black 
hat and gaudy, custom-made cowboy 
yee 


No Texas musician has paid more 


ea Hue than Rusty Wier, ‘who spent 


many years driving from town to 
town, playing and singing in honky- 
tonks for drinks and passing the 
_bucket for nickels, dimes and pennies. 


Wier was the only name country 
musician in the Austin area in the 
early 1970s when music messiahs like 
Jerry Jeff Walker, Michael Murphey 
and Willie Nelson arrived on the scene. 

_ But by then, Rusty seemed destined to 
spend his life playing his music before 
beer-drinking audiences and never 
breaking through to the national scene. 


But now, with three albums behind 
him, much in demand for coast-to- 
coast bookings, and a movie role in 


front of him, his success seems 
assured. 


Wier says he’s grateful for the shot in 
the arm his career received as a result 
of the attention on Austin generated by 
the arrival of Nelson, Walker, Steve 
Fromholz, B.W. Stevenson and others. 
. “They gave me a shot at playing when 

= ppobody else would,’’ Wier told Ram- 
er. hey Save me encouragement. 


“Tf I want to play well, I have to get a 
tightness in my stomach,”’ says Wier. 
“Unless I’ve get the audience involved, 
that tightness just isn’t there.’’ 

He’s so successful at getting 
listeners involved in his music that a 
club owner once stopped selling beer 
for a half-hour because he thought the 
customers were getting out of control. 

As soon as Wier gets on stage, a 
smile cracks his face. He explains it’s 
the ham in him that’s about to take 
over. 

“It’s like an ego trip,’’ he says, ‘‘No 
matter what kind of mood I’m in.”’ 
Even when he doesn’t feel like playing, 
if he smiles long enough, the music 
‘starts coming naturally. 

“T get through the first few songs and 
the people really get off and then I get 
off,’’ he said. ‘‘The personal rapport 
with the people is what I really dig 
because I get my energy from them and 
I try to give them energy from me as a 
mutual thing. If that’s not there, my 
show is gone.”’ 


Wier. says he uses music to com- 
municate. ‘‘I’m finally getting through 
after all these years,”’ he said. “It’s a 
great feeling that people are stopping to 
listen, a real good feeling.” 

Once Wier was playing a gig in 
Lubbock, Texas when a Florida couple 
on their way to California stopped to 
meet him. 

“They told me they got married to 
Country Style, a song from my first 
album,’’ said Wier. ‘‘That’s really 
something.” =. 

Riding in an auto on the way to 
Denver once, a companion suggested 
Wier write a song collet I goord You 


Been Layin’ My Old Lady. Fifteen 
minutes later, the song was written and 
now has been released as a single. 
Though suggestive, the song has gotten 
a lot of air play. 

“One radio station put in a bleeper 
and it came out I Heard You Been 
Bleepin’ My Old Lady,’’ said Wier. 
“‘That sounded worse than ever.”’ 

His wife, Susan, was sitting next to a 
friend of Wier’s in the audience when 
Wier introduced the song at a concert. 

“Both sat there looking sheepish,’’ 
said Wier. ‘‘Once in Nacogdoches, 
Texas, a guy comes up raising hell and 
accusing me of messin’ with his old 
lady. I had to quiet him down so I said, 
‘I’m gonna do the next song for that 
fella that just yelled at me.’ I sang I 
Heard You Been Layin’ My Old Lady.”’ 

It turned out the heckler was joking, 
but Wier didn’t know it at the time. 


Wier’s wife, Susan, didn't complain 
when Wier wrote the controversial 
song. 

“She was with me when I was 
passing the bucket in honky-tonks,”’ he 
said. ‘‘She was with me during the hard 
times, but now it’s getting easier.”’ 

Born in Corpus Christi, Wier was 
brought to the Austin area when he was 
an infant. Now 32, he’s been living in 
and around Austin all his life. 

He was given a set of drums when he 
was 10 years old, but shunned a public 
school music class and as a result never 
learned to read music. 

The tall, gangly youth attended 
Southwest State College at San Mar- 
cos, where he first met Susan. 

Wier played drums in a country 
music troupe called the Barefoot 


Wier's career 
gets a lift, but 
he'll never 
become 
over-confident. 

‘l don’t care how 
big you get, 
you're always 
paying your dues.’ 


Chester Show and later in a rock ‘n’ roll 
band called the Lavender Hill Express. 

In 1969, Wier realized he would never 
make a name for himself as a drummer, 
so he learned to play the guitar. 

He traveled alone as a folksinger for 
a while, making a good living in Texas 
nightclubs. He figured country music 
was the easiest way to make a success 


and he followed audience demands and-~~ 
_sang ola Hank Williams tunes. 


‘When I started out, I’d sing 10 
country standards and then work in 
one song of my own,”’ said Wier. ‘‘As I 
went along, I kept adding more and 
more of my own songs.’ 

Now, while a thread of country is in 
his music, Wier says, ‘‘What I dois not 
really country. But it has a country 
flavor." 

When he wrote the ballad Jeremiah 
Black—the story of a riverboat card 
cheat who was murdered—Wier had a 
screenplay in mind. 

“I’m interested in the movies,’’ said 
Wier. ‘‘I’m interested in becoming an 
actor.”’ 

Not long after Wier’s interview with 
Rambler, actor-producer Ty Hardin 
said that he had signed Wier to play a 
role in an upcoming Western movie, 
Return to Goliad which may also star 
Willie Nelson and Charley Pride. 

In between recording albums and 
personal appearances, Wier also makes 
television and magazine commercials. 
Career-wise, Rusty Wier is over the 
hump now, but he’ll be the last artist to 
become over confident. 

“I don’t care how big you get,’’ Wier 
said. ‘‘You’re always paying your 
dues.’’ 
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‘proves ‘the skeptics 
_ wrong and makes: you 
feel so good 


their ever-lovin’ 
_ Dixie stomp 


"Pages 38 and 37 


Marshall Tucker's saxophdtiist 
Jerry Eubanks belts out the .~ 
Southern sound that's rolling «- 


gered the pean 


